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is that it can easily be used by teachers who have 

had no special training. For the most part the ex- 
periments described are very simple and can be performed 
with home-made appliances within the reach ofany school, 
Although the treatment is distinctly practical and sci¢en- 
tific, the language is simple and direct, and botanical 
terms are introduced only as required. The lessons are 
arranged according to the seasons, so that each subject 
will be taken up at just the time of the year when mater- 
ial for it is most easily obtainable. The leaf has been 
selected as the starting point, followed in turn by fruits, 
seeds, and seedlings, roots and underground stems, buds, 
and branches, and finally flowers. The chapter on acol- 
ogy, the studies of a few typical cryptogams, the 
practical questions at the end of each topic, and the sug- 
gestions for field work at the close of each chapter, form 
vital features. The Flora, which has been prepared es- 
pecially for use with this text-book, is brief and simple. 
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BOOKS I--VII. A Book for Each Grade of School 
Emphatically Endorsed in New England 





U. G. Wheeler, Superintendent of Schools, Everett, 
Mass.: The most satisfactory speller now before 
the public. 

Annie 0. S. Clemons, Baltimore Street Primary 
School, Lynn, Mass.: It is the best spelling book 
I have yet seen. 

Clifton E. Wass, Superintendent of Schools, Sang- 
erville, Me.: The Graded Spellers have appealed 
to me strongly. Iama firm advocate of the graded 
system of spelling. 

Elia R. Avery, Principal of Taylor School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass,: 1 have examined the spellers thor- 
oughly and think they are the best I have ever 
seen. 

Mason S. Stone, Superintendent of Education for 
the State of Vermont: The list of words has been 
selected with care, the arrangement is attractive, 
and the difficulties are approached in an easy and 
gradual manner. 
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“It is rich in thought and musical expression 
and adapted to the needs of the time because it fur- 
nishes material of a high order for the enjoyment, 
encouragement, and education of our young people 
in the subject of music.”"—F. A. Morse, Principal, 
Robert @. Shaw School, Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT W’. H. Hous, Westerly, R. I.: 
Class individual instruction is one of the essentials 
of an education that hits the mark. 


Tuomas Davipson: The aim of education is 
world-building,—the construction of such a world 
as shall furnish the man with motives to live an 
enlightened, kindly, helpful, and noble social life 
of continuous progress. 


Dr. Samuet T. Durron, New York City: The 
school is planted in the midst of other strong edu- 
cative forces. By reason of its intrinsic nature 
and scope it should be a leader and a sort of unify- 
ing influence in the community. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. D. Hervey, Malden, Mass.: 
The time is speedily coming when some of the 
time-honored methods now employed for reach- 
ing and reforming so-called incorrigibles will be 
regarded as unscientific and futile as the beating of 
tom-toms to cure a fever or the carrying of images 
through the streets to stop a plague. 


SUPERINTENDENT Stratron D. Brooks, Boston: 
The purpose of pensions is to improve the schools, 
because such compensation will tend to attract 
the best teachers to the field, it will make them 
happy and more efficient in the performance of 
their duties, and will render possible their retire- 
ment after a long term of service. 


Atvin E. Dopp, North Bennet School, Boston: 
In selecting the forms of vocational training most 
suitable for girls in elementary schools, or, indeed, 
in more advanced classes, two points of view must 
be regarded as fundamental: Woman’s relation to 
self-support and woman’s relation to the home. 
Girls should be prepared to earn a livelihood at 
some skilled work for a few years prior to their 
marriage, thus raising the standard of living in 
their parents’ families and gaining the impulse to a 
higher level when they marry and establish their 
own homes, as well as possessing some means of 
support in case of widowhood or other misfortune 
after marriage; and in view of the large percent- 
age of those who marry, opportunities should be 
provided for training in home management. 
Woman’s educational needs from this partial 
vocational point of view are, then: First, voca- 
tional training for self-support ; second, a prepara- 
tion, incidentally in early years, and directly when 
the need arises, for the duties that fall to the di- 
rection of a home. 


378 Wabash Avenue. 


high school courses of our state. 


NEW MISSION OF HIGH SCHOOLS.—(IL) 
BY HON. C+ P+ CARY» 
State Superintendent, Wisconsin. 

Up to the present time university entrance re- 
quirements, together with some sporadic and fre- 
quently half-hearted attempts to meet the com- 
munity needs, have, as a matter of fact, shaped the 
To test the 
truth of this, try the simple experiment of asking 
yourself how many high school principals in the 
state would, in your opinion, be willing to face the 
results of allowing their high schools to be 
dropped from the accredited list of the state uni- 
versity or even from the North Central Associa- 
tion list because of intentional non-conformity 
with college requirements. Not long since a high 
school principal remarked to me of his own accord 
that the situation was bad, but that he had a wife 
and children, and he would not endanger his posi- 
tion by saying openly what he knew to be true. 

By some hocus-pocus the citizens of our cities 
have quite generally come to believe that a high 
school that stands well at the state university is 
just what is wanted; and all that is wanted. It is 
only natural for many superintendents and princi- 
pals to feel the same way, for most of them are 
graduates of the state university or other col- 
leges, and they naturally feel that a course at the 
university is the chief end of man. Pupils that 
chance to be cut on the bias and do not fit into 
this scheme are then regarded as lacking ambition 
and mental power. They are a bother, and the 
sooner they “go to work” the better. But the fact 
is that many of these pupils that thus drop out of 
school are not lacking in either brains or ambi- 
tion. They simply do not find it congenial to 
study Latin and ancient history and pursue a 
course that leads in the direction of the learned 
professions. It seems to me fortunate that some 
cannot be coaxed or wheedled or driven into the 
professions ; but I regard it as most unfortunate 
that such people cannot get in our schools the kind 
of instruction suited to their needs. 

Why should a state or a people be so tre- 
mendously zealous about giving an opportunity to 
every one who shows any symptom of desire to en- 
ter a profession, and yet will give little, if any, 
help beyond the rudiments of a literary education 
to those who prefer to make a living in some other 
kind of social service. 

Some schoolmen will tell you (I quote the words 
of one; he is not a college graduate either): “We 
are entirely independent of the university, but it so 
happens that what we want in our high school is 
precisely what the university wants.” A remark- 
able coincidence! I wonder what the statistics in 
that city would reveal as to the number of children 
that might enter that high school, but do not be- 
cause they or their parents feel that four vears in 
such a school would be largely wasted, and also 
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as to the number that enter and then drop out in 
search of something worth while. Come to think 
of it, 1 have at hand the statistics for the same 
superintendent’s high school as to the number that 
dropped out for one reason or another, and here 
they are: The second year of the high school 
showed an enrollment 20 per cent. less than 
the first year; the third year 38 per cent. less than 
the second year, and the fourth year about 20 per 
cent. less than the third year. Out of every five pu- 
pils that entered the freshman class, two enrolled 
in the fourth year class, and about one out of 
every three of the original number got a 
diploma, and one in _ every three of 
these graduates was a _ boy. The total 
number of girls exceeded the total number 
of boys by one hundred. What had become of the 
hundred boys to correspond with the enrollment 
of girls? What was it they preferred to the high 
school, and why? One is reminded of George 
Eliot’s Rev, Amos Barton, of whom she said: “His 
plans, like his sermons, were admirably well con- 
ceived had the state of the case been other- 
wise.” 

What is the trouble? The first and main diffi- 
culty is that the schools have their attention and 
efforts focused on college entrance requirements 
instead of education. This is often not so much 
their fault as their misfortune. It is dangerous 
for any man to move off in an independent way. 
Real freedom is the first consideration. The state 
university seems to realize that the present -situa- 
tion cannot endure much longer, and is now pro- 
posing a sort of “compromise” in the form of a 
board to be made up of men who will represent 
the “warring interests.” The university is to be 
represented by the president of that institution, 
the normal school interests by a normal president, 
the high schools by a high school principal or su- 
perintendent, the. state department by the state 
superintendent, and possibly a fifth to represent 
some other interest. 

Think of it! Wouldn’t this be a splendid way to 
get real freedom in the high schools! When the 
people of a city want a change in the course of 
study they can send a delegation up to the state 
house to appear before this board, if it happens to 
be in session, and argue their case. The repre- 
sentatives of the various “interests” would then 
debate the question among themselves, and finally, 
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if consistent with the various interests and they 
could agree, permission to change would be 
granted. But if the board could not agree, things 
would remain as they were. Ina nearby state 
such a board was called into existence, and the last 
I heard was that the members were in a row with 
the state officers about their large expense ac- 
counts, and that they had got the state legislature 
to write their course of study into the laws of the 
state. Rest assured it fits for the university. 
This illustrates the tendency of a board; namely, 
to “settle” things and then chock the wheels so 
the wagon cannot run over the horses. 

There is need of freedom which will allow a 
reasonable degree of fluidity so that courses of 
study may flow into the mould of the environment. 
On the other hand, the state at large is deeply con- 
cerned as to the nature and efficiency of the edu- 
cation offered to children in every nook and cor- 
ner of the state. Such concern is necessary for 
the general welfare of the people. The state at 
large profits by the good health, strength, in- 
tegrity, intelligence, and good will of its citizens. 
It is the belief of the state superintendent that the 
general interests have suffered in the past by too 
exclusive a bias on the part of high schools in the 
direction of fitting for the university, and this is 
the reason why the superintendent has in the past 
few years, with increasing strenuosity, insisted 
that the grip of the university shall be broken. It 
is not for the good of the university itself that the 
present order of things should continue. We 
have, it is true, by continual vigilance and efforts, 
secured more liberty here than exists in many 
other states, but we are still cramped, and will al- 
ways be so long as schools must apply to the uni- 
versity for permission to take advantage of the 
higher education so freely offered by the state to 
those who have fitted themselves to profit by it. 
The state university can safely take any student 
who has spent his time profitably for four years in 
a high school, and it should do it and that, too, 
without making wry faces. There are beginning 
courses in almost every imaginable subject, so 
that the fitting-in process is simplicity itself. The 
only real concern is the student’s maturity of mind, 
his moral character and habits of study. If stu- 
dents prove incompetent, as many always have 
and many always will, the university knows how to 
deal with them. 





Oh, and much drawback! What were earth without ? 

Is this our ultimate stage or starting-place 

To try man’s foot, if it will creep or climb, 

’Mid obstacles in seeming, points that prove 

Advantage for who vaults from low to high 

And makes the stumbling-block a stepping-stone >—Browning. 
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WILLIAM TORREY HARRIS: AN APPRECIATION.—(1.) 


BY FRANK A. FITZPATRICK, 


[Educational Review, January, 1910.] 


Dr. W. T. Harris left college in 1857 in the mid- 
dle of his junior year, with an enviable record as a 
scholar ; the severing of his relation with Yale was 
due entirely to his feeling that he had outgrown 
the environment and influence of the college. 
Teaching seemed the nearest thing to him, and he 
entered upon his splendid career, beginning as a 
tutor in a family living in St. Louis. Within an 
appreciably short time he was elected principal of 
a newly erected grammar school, winning his ap- 
pointment in a competitive examination. At that 
time the public schools of St. Louis, founded and 
fostered through the foresight, zeal, and enthusi- 
asm of Rev. W. G. Eliot, a distinguished Unitarian 
clergyman, had emerged from their chrysalis stage 
and were rapidly developing under the direction 
of Ira Divoll, one of the most capable school men 
in the new West. 

The city recovered from the disasterous fire of 
the previous decade, and not as yet materially af- 
fected by the internecine division of the Civil war, 
was instinct with life and energy. The youthful 
principal—he was barely twenty-four years of age 
-—threw himself into the task of organizing the 
heterogeneous elements in this new school dis- 
trict; occupied all the time in teaching the higher 
classes, with a very ordinary corps of assistant 
teachers, it may well be imagined that he found 
vent for all his energies. It was my good for- 
tune to enter this school by transfer from another 
grammar school, and be assigned to the room 
over which he had charge. At this time Dr. 
Harris was full of nervous energy, and his every 
movement showed him to be an accomplished ath- 
lete. The school playground was _ equipped, 
through his insistence and foresight, with the sim- 
ple appliances of a gymnasium, and not infre- 
quently at recess periods .the young principal 
would fill our boyish hearts with enthusiasm by 
his feats of agility and strength on the trapeze, the 
horizontal bar, and the ladder. He was fond of all 
outdoor sports; I had occasion to see his accuracy 
with the rifle, and more than once note his skill 
and endurance as a swimmer. As a teacher, the 
young principal was particularly happy in history 
and grammar recitations. Though a strict disci- 
plinarian, he was exceedingly popular with his im- 
mediate pupils. He early manifested great inter- 
est in my reading, and allowed me to read many 
books from his own library. At this time I re- 
member clearly his great interest in science, par- 
ticularly the telescope, which he had built himself 
and mounted in his house. He told me afterwards 


that this marked the culmination of his intimate | 


interest in science. 

While familiarizing himself with the study of 
science in its laboratory sense, Herbert Spencer’s 
“First Principles” appeared. It made a profound 
impression upon Dr. Harris—where it might have 
led him is an interesting speculation; but he came 
in contact with Henry C. Brockmeyer of St. Louis, 


one of the young men who came to St. Louis in @ 
reflex movement growing out of the troubles in 
Germany in the previous decade. Brockmeyer 
was a student of Kant, and an enthusiastic admirer 
of Hegel. Fresh from his studies, he became 
actuated with the spirit of modernism, of voca- 
tionalism, and determined to learn a trade. He 
selected that of a stove-moulder ; later, influenced 
by Thoreau, he lived as a hermit in the woods; 
then, reinvigorated, returned to St. Louis to enter 
the practice of law. He raised a regiment which 
served through the Civil war, and earned in later 
years the plaudits of all good citizens for his 
rugged honesty and his intellectual insight. It 
was during Brockmeyer’s career as astove-moulder 
that Divoll, Harris, and Holland discovered him 
and his knowledge of Kant and Hegel. They 
made frequent visits to Brockmeyer’s room, on 
the “East Side” of St. Louis, often arriving before 
Brockmeyer had cooked his frugal meal, and 
while he was physically worn out by his labors. 
The enthusiasm of this little band of students in a 
new and materialistic atmosphere, seeking light 
upon the obscure passages and involved construc- 
tion of Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason.” echoed 
the ardor and interest of the students of Greek in 
the fifteenth century, as chronicled by Symonds 
in his story of the rise of the Italian Republics. 
To Dr. Harris this study meant going over again 
his Aristotle and his Plato. He mastered the dia- 
lectic, and shutting out the rest of the world, for a 
period he became self-hypnotized by the ontologi- 
cal reveries of Hegel. How he managed to find 
the time for this study is a mystery to me even 
now, for at this time Dr. Harris, with Graham, the 
author of a revised Pitmanic shorthand system, 
taught stenography in their evening school in St. 
Louis, the first school of the kind west of New 
York. Quite a number of able newspaper men 
learned stenography at this school. One may un- 
derstand certain mannerisms in Dr. Harris’s public 
addresses, a certain adherence to his notes, when 
one knows that his manuscript was written ip 
shorthand. 

The glamour of Herbert Spencer was dissipated 
by the Kantian categories. Under this spell, in 
1862, Dr. Harris wrote a critical review of Her- 
bert Spencer’s “First Principles,” and offered it to 
the North American Review. Coming from an 
unknown author, the article was declined. It ap- 
peared later as the first article in the Journal of 
Speculative Philosophy, edited and published by 
Dr. Harris from 1867 to 1880. In 1866 Dr. Harris 
was elected to the newly created position of as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in St. Louis. Ira 
Divoll was superintendent, resigning the following 
ycar to become state superintendent of schools for 
the state of Missouri. From 1867 until 1880 Dr. 
Harris was superintendent of schools in St. Louis. 
His first report as assistant superintendent re- 
flected his researches and studies in the realm of 
idealistic philosophy. This is not the time to dis- 
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cuss the place which these reports occupy in the 
history of education in the United States, but even 
.at this time they have the freshness, the vigor, and 
the truth of the universal. The high plane upon 
which they were written, the conciseness and defi- 
niteness of the treatment, the, constructive, practi- 
al character of his theories made a profound im- 
pression upon the public school men of the coun- 
try. The university had, in reality, reached down 
and virilized and spiritualized the commonplace 
and stereotyped elementary school. 

His administration of the schools was remarka- 
ble for its conversion of a jellyfish organism into 
a giant with bones. The city normal school, 
ander Anna C. Brackett, probably the most capa- 
ble woman yet identified with public schools in the 
United States, began to influence the teaching in 
the schools. Dr. Harris revolutionized the teach- 
ing of reading and arithmetic. As early as 1873 
the kindergarten became a part of the school sys- 
tem, the first school being under the direct charge 
of Susan E. Blow. A course in science for the 
primary and grammar schools followed in 1874,— 
a course of study so full and complete, and so care- 
fully guarded in its operations that it would not 
suffer by comparison with more ambitious 
courses in our best’ schools’ at_ the 
present day. The work under this course, 
too, was largely based on observation and 
experiment. I had returned to St. Louis 
earlier than this as principal of a grammar school, 
and lived through these transitions of the school 
organization. Naturally, the work in science in 
those days was often poorly done, mainly from 
lack of scientific guidance, and met with violent 
opposition from the teachers and principals. My 
intimacy with Dr. Harris was such that I often 
voiced these criticisms, pointing out some of the 
weaknesses of the plan in actual operation. He 
always replied that he was aiming to break up the 
self-satisfied complacency which inevitably fol- 
fowed what had been accomplished; that he 
wanted to force a modification, as distinct from 
crystalliation, in the teachers’ mental approach to 
the teaching of a topic; that this was a prerequi- 
site to the development of the schools as a whole, 
and what the pupils got out of this in the begin- 
ning was immaterial. I could not see his point of 
view, and well remember his smile years after- 
wards, when, on another matter, I used to him the 
arguments he advanced in the early seventies. 

At this time, prior to Judge Cooley’s epochal 
decision on the right of a community to maintain 
a high school at public expense, the city high 
school was always in danger. The arguments for 
the maintenance of a high school, its value to the 
<ommunity—contained in his reports for 1874- 
1879—did much to preserve that elementary peo- 
ple’s college in the new West. He evolved the 
system of loose classification of pupils in the 
schools, developed an automatic arrangement 
for the classification of schools, and_ the 
administration of those schools by the _princi- 
pals. He discussed the question of edu- 
cational values in his customary thorough manner. 
Like Carnot, he organized victory; to such an ex- 
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tent that so far as administration is concerned, in 
St. Louis and the districts radiating therefrom, cne 
never hears the problem discussed. His services 
to St. Louis in developing a strong school senti- 
ment by bringing the Germans to support the 
schools, his capture of the Irish by his helpfulness 
to the young Irish leader, his conversion of the 
press by his wise political insight, fused the oppo- 
sition into a harmonious supporting phalanx, 
which has never since faltered in its support of the 
schools. His service to the city in the building of 
schoolhouses, settling questions of heating and 
ventilation, lighting and ‘seating, the location of 
new school buildings, attests the practical opera- 
tion of his acute mind. 

Beginning about 1892, a body of young and ag- 
gressive teachers, incapable of comprehending Dr. 
Harris from limited education and more limited 
mental power, began to criticise him—at first 
privately, and then publicly—as impractical, lack- 
ing constructive mind. To my mind he was the 
most practical, the most constructive-minded 
scholarly man I ever knew. As his mind turned 
in the discussion of a question back to the great 
categories of philosophy, that he might properly 
fix its mental longitude and latitude, classify and 
label it, so he sought to objectify his thought so 
far as schools were concerned,—not his schools, 
but all schools. Unlike some of our later leaders, 
his study of German schools and German methods 
never led him to countenance the Germanizing of 
American schools. Just as one never heard him 
say: “We did this in St. Louis,” or, “My experi- 
ence proves this,’ or, “I did this,” he universal- 
ized the discussion of everything that he advo- 
cated. He sought the principle, the universal 
principle, upon which development rested, and 
pursued that logically to the end. He was one of 
the very greatest school administrators that 
America has produced. He was great in all the 
qualities that go to make up an ideal manager. 
It is no disparagement, but the highest of compli- 
ments to say that he would succeed best in the 
largest cities, where he was farthest removed from 
the actual work of teaching in the schools. He 
was equally strong in conference with sub-commit- 
tees of the board of education, with the Principals’ 
Club, or with such organizations as the Kant 
Club and Aristotle Club, whose destinies hé di- 
rected. He was just, never allowing himself to 
take cognizance of the opposition of an individual, 
or a group of individuals, when a question of pro- 
motion or advancement of an individual was to be 
decided. He had no place in his scheme of life, 
however, for a man without a soul: I never knew 
him in those turbulent, strenuous times to make a 
mistake in assigning the proper status of any man 
who figured in the settlement of school questions. 
He had a theory that the activities and conclusions 
of members of the board of education rested prima- 
rily on the personal attitude of the small minority 
of wise good men of its membership. It was his 
duty to see that this minority properly combined 
with the unwise good men on the board. He felt 
that unless this was done he and this minority were 
to blame. He was ever fond of pointing out lo- 
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cally and elsewhere instances of this failure, re- 
sulting in the forced combination of unwise good 
men with what may be termed the opportunist ras- 
cal element. In his relations with the board of 
education he lived on a high plane; yet he never 
allowed the board to discuss one of his projects 
until it has slumbered long enough to have each 
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member reasonably acquainted with its provisions. 
and bearings. He was often misunderstood in the 
old days, but rarely misjudged. He gave notice 
of his resignation in 1880, in pursuance of plans. 
that he had formulated years before. He left the 
city at the climax of his reputation and influ-- 
ence. 


—_—- bane 





THE READING OF BOOKS. 


BY CHARLES F. LUMMIS, 
Librarian, Los Angeles. 


When the foremost educator in America, the 
president emeritus of Harvard College, put forth 
a list of books to fill a five-foot shelf, and to give 
the reader a liberal education, every library in 
America was at once interested. Even the news- 
papers woke up. No such dictum has so troubled 
the face of the literary waters since Sir John Lub- 
bock made his famous list of the “one hundred 
best books,” a quarter of a century ago. The 
trade journals constantly advise us as to the “Best 
Sellers” ; it is very rarely that we have an authori- 
tative list of the Best Books. 

The first question of a library is whether it con- 
tains the books listed by President Eliot. The 
Los Angeles public library has several copies of 
each. The second question turns from the mate- 
rial to the critical. 

President Eliot’s list is made for an enterprising 
firm of publishers who will reissue these books (all 
being exempt from copyright) under the 
title of the “Harvard Classics.” “The almost 
universal criticism that the Bible and Shakes- 
peare are omitted has been answered by Dr. Eliot 
with the statement that “every one is supposed to 
have read them already”; and they would take un- 
due space upon the shelves. The King James edi- 
tion of the Bible is the foundation of any real edu- 
cation in the English language. Shakespeare is 
the foundation of any real education in English 
literature. Time was when New Englanders who 
buy books might be expected to have read tlie 
Bible and Shakespeare. But that day has passed, 
even in New England. Why Chapman’s 
“Homer” should be omitted while Dryden’s 
“Aeneid” is included; why we should have Adam 
Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” and not Bryce’s 
‘American Commonwealth”—these and other 
questions might continue to be quibbled over if 
these five feet of best books were to be taken too 
seriously and too rigidly. No two college presi- 
dents or critics would agree on such a list. No 
scholar needs advice from any of them. The 
people who do need such advice need that a man 
of Dr. Eliot’s standing prescribe some books that 
they must read, whether they like them or not, and 
some books which they ought to read and will be 
glad to. There are certain works which every one 
should be forced to read at some time in their 
lives; but, on the average, nowadays people will 
read only what they can swallow without a cap- 
sule. Andrew Lang has hit this off beautifully in 
his gentle sarcasm, “Books I Have Stuck In,” 
frankly admitting his own inability to finish many 
of the things he should have read. If one of the 


foremost English men of letters to-day cannot. 
“culture himself” from the orthodox sixty inches. 
of books, what hope is there for the average of us? 

But when we have made Dr. Eliot’s shelf 
measure five feet and six inches—which is not a 
serious addition—and have added the Bible, which: 
can be had in a beautiful edition one and one- 
quarter inches thick, and a few of the vest-pocket. 
best plays of Shakespeare, and perhaps an an- 
thology or two, there is one book which none of 
these list-makers have touched, though it is the 
third most important in the world as a means of 
culture. The generic trouble with this making of 
lists of “best books” is obvious. Best for whom? 
For college professors, ministers, cowboys, street 
laborers, women’s clubs, or whom? It is much. 
like making a universal bill of fare for Lap- 
landers, New Englanders, Californians, Mexicans, 
Hawaiians. Some people in some climates might 
prefer a diet of humming-birds’ tongues. People- 
in other climates are addicted to tallow candles. 
Some people are carnivorous, and some are vege- 
tarians, and some given over to breakfast foods. 

There is no farmer, and no miner, and no police-- 
man who would not benefit his mind by reading: 
Plato’s “Apology” and “The Diary of John Wool- 
man.” But no matter how many such horses your 
bring to the water, the question is how many of 
them you can force to drink. Books cost money. 
Even Dr. Eliot’s edition will come to at least $8 a- 
foot. 

Next to King James and Shakespeare, the book 
which should be on every family shelf is the Scrap- 
book. It is a thesaurus of the individual's life,. 
and has that advantage over all other books which 
are made by other people. It is the best possible 
family record—for photographs, memoranda,. 
documents, and everything else. It saves the 
vagrant verse and the material clippings which 
you wish to copy. Just as the camera has ceased” 
to be a mere tool of the professional or of the 
“fiend,” and has become a recording clerk for the- 
family, just as the card catalog has ousted the 
clumsier forms of business, so the scrapbook to- 
those who know how to use it means more in the- 
average household—more for culture, and more- 
for comfort, and more for convenience than any 
other volume, except the Book of Books. 

Besides the fugitive savings of photographs, 
papers, and clippings, the scrapbook enables one 
to keep in a small compass the cream of fifty feet 
of literature. One can have Keats’s few best 
poems, and Tennyson’s few best, and Poe’s few 
best (Dr. Eliot’s list would indicate that there had? 
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never been an American poet), and at least Walt 
Whitman’s “Captain, My Captain,” Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg Address,” Joaquin Miller’s “Colum- 
bus,” the Declaration of Independence, “The An- 
cient Mariner,” “Alexander’s Feast,” and some- 
thing from Tom Moore, and Kipling, and Whit- 
tier, and Longfellow, and Scott. 

The Los Angeles public library uses over 200 
scrapbooks. I personally maintain about twenty- 
five. There is nothing better to give a child than 
its own scrapbook, containing photographs 
(dated) of itself, the family, the home, etc., and 
room for such other things as the owner may wish 
to add. 

For instance, my seventeen-year-old daughter 
has her 250-page scrapbook, with already more 
than 400 photographs, including herself from two 
days old to date; the Indian town in which she 
was born, and the house and the room; her 
parents then and later; her friends and com- 
panions; her travels in the deserts and in the 
East; her homes; her brothers and sisters and 
pets, all named, all dated. Each other child has 
a like book, and in my own volumes the whole is 
summed up, with my own forebears and my ini- 
tiative posterity. Other volumes are specialized 
to various phases of my travels or researches. 
Some are for pictures only; some for clippings 
only ; some for both. 

There is practically no limit to the utility and the 
joy of scrapbooks—intelligently used. They are 
flexible to any desire of record. Do you ever go 
anywhere? The mind is a pretty good kinetoscope, 
but its pictures fade. Have you children? They 
change—and sometimes the last great change. 
Did you have parents? The truest memory can- 
not carry so well their features as does the old 
daguerreotype. Can you remember all the poems 
you like, or all the recipes? The scrapbook re- 
members them for you. Instead of tucking away 
photographs, clippings, letters, in corners so care- 
fully that you can’t find them again, just tip them 
in the scrapbook, and there you have them. Begin 
with one, and the chances are that you'll have a 
series ; for it gets better the more you try it. 

Don’t get a market scrapbook. They are made 
to Sell. You want tough manila paper, sewed; at 
least a canvas binding; 250 pages per book, and 
each page about 9}x11} inches. Put your inserts 
in with good flour paste, preferably “Sanford’s 
Library,” which you can get from any kodak 
dealer. “Tip” them in, that is, paste only the 
edges. Put newspapers between the leaves while 
they dry—say, a day—and under pressure. Then 
the leaves .will not wrinkle. Date everything, 
and the insert itself, not on the leaf, for if the in- 
‘sert is taken out its identity will otherwise be lost. 

The Los Angeles public library has invented a 
scrapbook of its own, as cheap as any on the 
market, and incomparably more durable. I hope 
it will be possible to have this offered for sale by 
the makers; without profit to the library, and 
simply as a means of culture. 

SEE eee 

Connecticut is making a great advance in rural 
school supervision. There were 5,000 more chil- 
dren under skilled supervision in 1908 than 1907. 
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GEORGE JUNIOR REPUBLIC. 
[Editorial.] 


As our readers well know, we have been ardent 
believers in the George Junior Republic. The 
Journal of Education has had more written about 
the Junior Republic than any other magazine in 
the country, and the editor has told its story on 
more platforms and to more hundreds of thou- 
sands of listeners than any other man or woman, 
William R. George alone excepted. 

The George Junior is located at Freeville, in 
central New York, ten miles from Ithaca, the seat 
of Cornell University. 

It was founded by, and has always been presided 
over by William R. George, who was born near 
Freeville, a young man engaged in business in 
New York city at the time that he organized the 
Junior Republic. 

He became interested in the boys of the Lower 
East Side in New York. At first he took boys up 
to Freeville for two weeks—his vacation—for the 
Fresh-Air Fund Society. This did not appear to 
him to be accomplishing much, and for two years 
he got away from business for the whole summer, 
and took the boys up there to live in tents. 

On July 10, 1895, with five boys as a nucleus, Wil- 
liam R. George established the Junior Republic. 

When I first saw the Junior Republic in its 
early days there was a so-called hotel, a building 
of pieces, one small frame house in which Mr. 
George lived and had the office,a wee bit of a 
stove, a crude building which served as a post- 
office, courtroom, and jail, and an old barn. 

At that time the farm was small and poor, poor 
soil in poor condition, and all merely rented. 

To-day there are 350 acres owned by the Junior 
Republic, and all paid for. The land is all good 
and in good condition, made so by draining, sub- 
draining, scientific fertilizing, and supplying it 
with bacteria. 

There are twenty-five buildings—only two of 
those I found there are among the twenty-five. 
Ten of these are cottages for the boys’ and girls’ 
homes. 

There is a beautiful chapel. 

Mr. George has a lovely home. 

There is an excellent schoolhouse, which is to 
have a $9,000 addition. 

There is a fine courthouse, with two jails, one 
for boys, one for girls. 

There is a bakery, laundry, plumbing shop, farm 
building, noble barn, modern dairy building. 

There is to be a fine new printing shop. 

There is to be a $20,000 hotel for the accommo- 
dation of visitors, who are sure to fill its rooms the 
year round. 

There is to be a $10,000 gymnasium. 

There are about seventy boys and fifty girls in 
the Juvenile Republic. 

The first element of the Juvenile Republic is that 
every citizen must earn everything that he has to 
eat or wear, and must pay with his own earnings 
for a place to sleep. “Nothing without earning it” 
is the motto. 

They literally make and execute their own laws. 

From twelve to twenty-one is their voting age. 
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Many boys of the Juvenile Republic are now in 
various colleges. 

At Pomono, Cal., is a junior republic, with 
thirty citizens, established by eleven citizens from 
the George Junior Republic, who left for this 
noble work on March 11, 1908. They have 230 
acres of good land. 

In 1904 a juvenile republic was started at Litch- 
field, Conn. There are twenty-six citizens between 
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twelve and eighteen years ofage. Thereyare five 
good buildings. They have a good school, a store, 
print shop, laundry, and jail. Their chief indus- 
try is the raising of chickens. 

Annapolis Junction, Maryland, has a juvenile re- 
public. Pes 

The Carter Juvenile Republic at Reading, Penn., 
has a good start. 


_—-s- -. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF A TEACHER.— (Hil.) 


Do you for one moment suppose that it is the 
teaching of grammar, or history, or spelling that 
causes the large number of teachers to break down 
with nervous prostration? Would the teaching 
of the word system of reading, or the Grubé 
method of number, cause so many to fall by the 
wayside, utterly worn out, exhausted, drained of 
vitality and enthusiasm? No, a thousand times, 
no! The great body of teachers are not in the 
schoolroom for five days in the week, for forty 
weeks in the year, with evenings free, plenty of 
leisure time on Saturdays and Sundays, and with 
twelve whole weeks for rest and fun. Their work 
is not to teach grammar, history, geography, 
nature study, and what not. Their problem is 
ever present, morning and evening. It cannot be 
locked into the schoolroom at four o’clock in the 
afternoon and unlocked at nine in the morning. 
The tremendous load that weighs upon the teach- 
er’s heart is one of moral responsibility, and her 
whole nature is braced to meet it. And meet it 
she does, bravely, cheerfully, able in many, many 
cases to say with Van Dyke, as she faces her morn- 
ing task and sees the faces of forty or fifty boys and 
girls looking into hers for help and guidance :— 


“So let the way wind up the hill or down, 
Through rough or smooth, the journey will be joy.” 


The services of these public servants who have 
this broad, high conception of their work are im- 
measurable, their numbers are many, their names 
are legion. They will never be seen in the hall of 
fame, however, for, in most cases, they are known 
only in the community where they are working. 
But they—the hundreds and thousands of over- 
worked, underpaid, loyal, true-hearted men and 
women who make up the rank and file of the pro- 
fession—they know that there is an inspiration, an 
uplift, an impetus that comes from the pure life of 
childhood into a teacher’s heart, and which re- 
bounds again outward from the teacher enriched 
by her touch. Sometimes at teachers’ institutes 


_— 


and mothers’ meetings is caught a glimpse of this 
glory which shines in some teachers’ lives, but 
which when falling on some cynical, crabbed, nar- 
row personality seems only a reflection, a pre- 
tense, because he has no eyes with which to see the 
real light within. 

Truly the field is wide and the harvest plenteous, 
and the laborers—skilled, trained, loyal workers— 
are too few. Never was the demand for teachers 
so great, never were the opportunities for service 
—for doing God’s own work—so many. To-day, 
on a clerk’s desk in one small normal school lie 
more than three score applications from superin- 
tendents calling for teachers, teachers, teachers, 
all demanding the same qualities,—intellect, teach-. 
ing ability, and personality for all recognize the 
tremendous influence on the pupils of the person- 
ality of the woman, and all include it in their de- 
mands. A prominent educator said recently in a 
lecture before a body of teachers: “We want to- 
day not only teachers who know much, but teach- 
ers who love much. 

If any teacher, now employed in school work, 
hates that work;‘is ashamed of his profession or 
of his professional mates; if he thinks that the 
knowledge he imparts is not worth the trouble; 
if he feels that the seriousness with which some 


_teachers regard their work is all “rot”; if he dis- 


likes his pupils and takes little interest in them; if 
he has little desire to watch them grow and to 
marvel at each flower of thought, of judgment, of 
honor, of truthfulness that springs into blossom as 
the days go on; if he has little care what may be 
his influence on these embryo men and women,— 
I would say to such a one: Get out! and get out 
quickly! Take in washing or do hod-carrying, 
and be honest about it. But for your own soul’s 
sake, for the sake of honest, loyal, devoted teach- 
ers, for the sake of the children who might come 
under your influence, do not pretend to teach 
school! 
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THE TEACHER’S PRAYER. 


“May every soul that touches mine— 

Be it the slightest contact—get therefrom some good, 
Some little grace, one kindly thought, 

One inspiration yet unfelt, one bit of courage 

For the darkening sky, one gleam of faith 

To brave the thickening ills of life, 

One glimpse of brighter skies beyond the gathering 


mists, 


To make this life worth while and heaven a surer 


heritage.” 
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SOME METHODS FOR TEACHING TUBERCULOSIS 
IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
BY B, G. ROUTZAHN 
Columbia, 8. C. 


Publish a written newspaper every day, or at 
weekly or monthly intervals. Call the paper 
Health News, or Journal of Keeping Well, etc. 

Have a health library of dummy volumes made 
up by the boys and girls, the book titles to repre- 
sent health topics within the range of the children. 
It might be possible to have chapter headings, 
each heading being given a title page on the inside 
of the book. This would give an opportunity for 
practicing in analyzing, preparatory to detailed 
English work. : 

Organize the classroom into a street-cleaning 
department, or sanitary inspection department, of 
acity. The aisles to be the streets and each desk 
a house. Ordinances to require that each house- 
holder keep his premises and each street clean and 
free from removal untidiness. Inspeetors to be 
appointed for each street, and a chief inspector for 
each city. If the entire school takes up the game, 
each room might be a ward, with ward inspectors, 
and a chief inspector for the entire school building, 
or city. 

Children make cartoons to contrast a bedroom 
closed and tight vs. one open to the air and sun- 
shine; a contrast between a dirty, untidy dark 
room and the same room made clean, bright, and 
wholesome; flies leaving filth when entering the 
house, going to the food, etc.; dusty, dirty streets 
vs. clean looking streets; the possibility of dust 
infection through its falling on candy bought and 
eaten by school children; a visiting nurse going to 
the rooms and helping to clean up; making the 
“dust fly” by using a broom and duster vs. “drive 
the dust out” by using the brush and dust cloth. 

Organize a corps of health department inspectors 
to remind junior citizens that their posture is in- 
correct, serving official notice upon them when 


they are not standing or sitting properly. : 


Make an A B C book, with the sentences relat- 
ing to health matters. 

“Memory Gems” about health, the body, fresh 
air, outdoor life, etc. 

Spelling match, using words having to do with 
the body, health, hygiene, etc. 

Make tuberculosis exhibits, including a tent, 
with a doll sleeping in it. 

Use a store box to make two contrasting rooms; 
one, dirty, dark, and unwholesome; the other, the 
same room made light, bright, and desirable. 

A miniature broom and feather duster vs. a floor 
brush and a dust cloth, with descriptive mottoes, 
explaining the reason for the contrast. 

Make a health dictionary, with home-made defi- 
nitions of various words in health, hygiene, and 
other related topics. 

Essay or composition on “Where to Buy 
Candy,” or, “The Place Where Candy Ought Not 
to Be Bought,” or other topics having to do with 
practical things, relating to clean food and right 
living. 

In library work have a reference list made of 
books or other material in the school library or in 
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the public library which relates to health matters. 

In arithmetic use all manner of figures having to 
do with the amount of air which ought to be in 
every sleeping room, local and general ‘health sta- 
tistics, etc. 

In English the range of material is practically 
unlimited, and may in turn be correlated with al- 
most any special topics and the customary material 
which it may be desired to utilize in the classroom. 

Under penmanship, health phrases can be found 
without limit for special practice work. 

In word studies there is opportunity for the use 
of health and tuberculosis material. 

For supplementary reading tuberculosis and 
other health topics furnish the possibility of inter- 
esting and desirable material. 

In geography health material may be utilized, 
with supplementary work, in many directions. 

For declamations and similar work there are 
some desirable selections, which can be used in 
connection with outdoor life, the care of the body, 
etc. 

A public program of much interest to parents 
and friends could doubtless be arranged in connec- 
tion with health and tuberculosis material. 

In the study of the weather there will be oppor- 
tunity for observation and discussion as to the ef- 
fect of cold and other conditions upon the health of 
the body, particularly in connection with the possi- 
bility of sleeping out-of-doors, or sleeping in the 
open air throughout the year. 

Caan CAR Ms + Se 


THE SOUTH WINDOW. 
BY W. WHITMAN BAILEY, 

At this season, when the woods are shrouded ir 
snow and the rivers and ponds frozen, the nature 
lover begins to long for spring. Personally the 
writer is a lover of winter and enjoys many com- 
pensations for the climatic inclemency. ‘Still, even 
he likes to fancy the coming song of hylas, the first 
note of the bluebird and robin, and the fragrance 
of the arbutus. It is pleasant to note anything 
that suggests the charm of the vernal season. 

After all, the plants are but sleeping. If one 
goes to some favorable place in the woods, a 
spot the summer denizens of which are familiar, he 
can dig up a lot of earth and carry ithome. Then 
it will be found to be permeated with various roots, 
stems, and bulbs, all full budded. It requires 
only warmth and light to clothe the clod with 
verdure. 

Such growth can be marvelously accelerated by 
putting the earth ina dish and covering it with a 
bell-glass, a finger-bowl, or a broken bottle easily 
obtained. The glass protects the plants from in- 
jurious house gases, while at the same time it in- 
sures circulation of moisture, which condenses on 
the surface or runs down again, according to the 
temperature. It is really a delight to establish 
such an indoor garden—a Wardian case on a small 
scale, wherein even coy Mayflower and sweet- 
scented Mitchella may be made to bloom. Ferns 
thrive especially well under such conditions, and 
may even be transported thus around the world. 

An experiment still more easily tried, and fa- 
miliar to many people, consists in merely breaking 
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off well-budded limbs of such shrubs or trees as 
naturally blossom early. Good ones to try are 
Forsythia (which never fails), Japan quince, 
cherry, apple, lilac, magnolia, maples, alders, 
birches, and beeches. Water and a sunny window 
will alone bring most of these into full flower. 
Horse-chestnut will evoke its lovely bud and show 
the candelabrum-like inflorescence, but cannot be 
made to flower, unless, perhaps, through the 
stimulus of liquid plant food. Such nutrient flood 
must contain in proper proportions the known 
chemical requirements of plants. These, of 
course, vary with the particular specimens. 
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The shrub Forsythia, as intimated above, is one 
of the very best to force, and fully rewards the ex- 
perimenter with a perfect Klondike of gold. The 
leaves come later and are of a brilliant green. 
The splendid yellow of the flowers suffuses one as 
with a benediction. It is a laying on of the hands 
of Spring. 

Equally beautiful are the opening buds of some 
species of magnolia, like the Japanese M. con- 
spicua, Lovely shell-like petals unfold, one after 
the other, sometimes tinged with exquisite shades 
of purple, till we have a blossom emulating a 
pond-lily in glory, 
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SPRING AND THE TREES. 


Never yet was a springtime. 

Late though lingered the snow, 
That the sap stirred not at the whisper 
Of the south wind swéet and low, 

Never yet was a springtime 
When the buds forgot to blow. 


+ 


—Margaret EB. Sangster. 
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EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Born April 3, 1822. 
Died June 10, 1909. 
“Look up and not down; 
Look out and not in; 
Look forward and not back, 
And lend a hand.” 


These mottoes should be placed on the blackboard. 

1. Edward Everett Hale, the man who has impressed 
two generations with the spirit of these words, was born 
in Boston April 3, 1822. As teacher, preacher, and au- 
thor his work was permeated with these principles, and 
so has been a potent leaven in our literature and an 
awakening and inspiring force in unnumbered lives. He 
was the son of Nathan Hale, who was the nephew of 
the Revolutionary hero of that name. This soldier had 
served as a spy, and was condemned to death. These 
words are recorded as his last: “I only regret that I 
have but one life to give for my country.” Mr. Hale’s 
mother was a sister to the famous orator, Edward 
Everett. His father was actively interested in public 
affairs, and it was through his efforts that the first 
steam railroad in Massachusetts, the Boston & Albany, 
was constructed. 

2. His first schoolmaster was a gentle, incapable 
man, from whom his pupils learned little. He was 
sometimes late, and one day, when he did not appear 
at the usual hour, Edward Everett Hale called the boys 
into the schoolroom, had them duly seated, and a reci- 
tation in progress when the master came, At nine years 
of age the boy became a pupil in the Boston Latin school, 
the oldest school in America, and one of the most fa- 
mous. His standing as a scholar was hardly above the 
average, but his deportment was excellent, and he es- 
pecially enjoyed the study of arithmetic. 

3. He was remarkably fond of reading, and was al- 
lowed to follow his own tastes in the choice of books 
to some extent. Mr. Hale mentioned among the books 
that were helpful to him as aiding in the formation 
of character these works of fiction: ‘Robinson Crusoe,” 
“Helen Deerbrook,”’ by Miss Martineau, “Jane Eyre,” 
“Coningsby,” “Heir of Redclyffe,” “Wide, Wide World,” 
“Pride and Prejudice,” Dickens’ “Christmas Carol,” and 
Pendennis,” 
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4. His father was editor of the Boston Advertiser, 
and in the office of that paper he gained a very valuable 
part of his education, There he learned to set type “al- 
most as soon as he could read.” And he performed all 
sorts of duties in connection with the paper, serving as 
reporter, contributor, special editor, and editor-in-chief, 
at different stages of his career. He had not reached 
the age of eleven when he translated for the paper an 
article from the French on “Excavations in Nineveh.” 
He entered Harvard College in 1835, and graduated as 
class poet in the class of 1839. 

5. After this he was for two years a teacher. For 
six years he was one of the editors of the Advertiser, 
giving, meanwhile, special attention to historical 
studies. He was writing, also, very diligently all the time, 
and his stories and other pieces found ready acceptance. 
He believed that they were more welcome in newspaper 
offices because they were always copied in a neat and 
legible hand. But he was not willing to accept journal- 
ism as his life work, much as he valued the printer’s art. 
In 1846 he became pastor of the Church of the Unity in 
Worcester, where he remained till, in 1856, he was called 
to the pastorate of the South Congregational church of 
3oston. 

6. ‘This people, under his leadership, were among 
the foremost laborers in every work of patriotism and 
philanthropy. They were generous and untiring in their 
provision ‘for the comfort of the Union soldiers in the 
Civil war. The church sent to Port Royal the first 
teachers of the freedmen, and many other helpers of 
freedom and of the colored race. Those who knew Mr. 
Hale best, as preacher and teacher, are readiest to catch 
and to carry out the ruling motive of his own generous 
life: for, as has been said, “The central purpose of his 
life was to help, the dominant chord in his nature was 
compassion.” 

7. In 1869 Mr. Hale delivered at the Lowell Institute 
in Boston a series of lectures, which were, in some sense, 
an elaboration of the now familiar motto:— 

“Look up and not down; 
Look out and not in; 
look forward and not back, 
And lend a hand.” 
In 1870, at the urgent request of President Wayland of 
Brown University, he still further expanded these ideas 
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in a story called “Ten Times One is Ten.” It was in- 
tended to show the possible extension of personal in- 
fluence where people live faithfully, unselfishly, and 
hopefully. The book has had thousands of readers and 
a very gracious influence. All over the country clubs 
were formed, called after the hero of the story, “Harry 
Wadsworth Clubs,” and adopting as their watchword 
these four mottoes. And it was with a kindred spirit 
and purpose that the organization of the “King’s Daugh- 
ters” was conceived. 


8. Recitation—“Four Mottoes,” by Alice Freeman 
Palmer. 

9. Mr. Hale was the busiest of men. ‘The writ- 
ing of his books alone would seem to be the work of a 
lifetime, and we are told that he contributed edi- 
torial matter to the columns of the Advertiser and other 
periodicals sufficient to make as many volumes more. 
In 1869 he established a magazine called Old and New, 
of which he was editor during the whole of its exist- 
ence,—a period of some years,—and to which he and 
other well-known American authors were contributors. 
In 1886 he started the magazine called Lend-a-Hand, 
devoted to charitable and philanthropic interests, in- 
cluding the “‘Ten Times One” clubs. 


10. Mr. Hale’s stories, of which he published 
more than twenty volumes, are of all conditions of life 
and of all classes of men. He had a most comprehensive 
and sympathetic knowledge of the everyday lives of rich 
und poor, learned and ignorant, young and old; of their 
work, their needs, their feelings, their opportunities. 
Among his most popular tales are “The Man Without a 
Country,” “My Double,” “The Children of the Public,” 
“Christmas Waifs in Boston,” “Daily Bread,” “Crusoe 
in New York,” “His Level Best,” and “Mrs. Merriam’s 
Scholars.” 


11. He aiso published many books of another sort. 
“In His Name” is an historical romance of the times of 
the Waldenses. “A Summer Vacation” relates some ex- 
periences and observations of a European journey; 
“Gone to Texas” is another book of travel, while still 
other volumes from his pen are “How to Do It,” ‘ Work- 
ingmen’s Homes,” “Seven Spanish Cities,” “What 
Career,” “Ups and Downs,” and “Mr. Langier’s Vaca- 
tion.” He was also distinguished for his historical 
studies and researches, and wrote valuable papers re- 
lating to the early history of our country. 


12. Mr. Hale had a keen outlook upon, and a hearty 
interest in, all educational and charitable movements. 
His public services were many, noble, and freely 
given. He served on the board of overseers of Harvard 
College, was president of a leading college society, gave 
many lectures at the university, and served as one of 
its preachers. Il'rofessor Norton introduced him to the 
great audience at the Longfellow Authors’ Reading as 
“the preacher, the historian, the philanthropist, the 
story-teller, the half-dozen good men in one.” 


18. Recitation—‘‘Send Me,“ by Edward Everett Hale. 


Not mine to mount to courts where seraphs sing, 

Or glad archangels soar on outstretched wing; 

Not mine in union with celestial choirs 

To sound heaven’s trump, or strike the gentler wires; 
Not mine to stand enrolled at crystal gates, 

Where Michael thunders or where Uriel waits. 

But lesser worlds a father’s kindness know; 

Be mine some simple service here below— 

To weep with those who weep, their joys to share, 
Their pain to solace, or their burdens bear; 


Some widow in her agony to meet; 

Some exile in his new-found home to greet; 

To serve some child uf thine, and so serve thee, 
1,0, here aw J} Lo such a work send me! 
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SUGGESTIVE LANGUAGE SUBJECTS.—(IIL) 
BY A. DOUGLAS. 


ENGLAND. 
Capes :— Mountains :— 
Land’s End. Cambrian, 
Rays:— Pennine. 
The Wash, Rivers:— 
Cardigan Bay. Thames, 
Waters :-— Severn, 
Dover Strait, Mersey. 
Irish Sea, Cities :— 
North Sea. London, 
Islands :— Liverpool, 
Isle of Wight, Manchester, 


Isle of Man. Cardiff (Wales). 


CATHEDRALS. 


Purpose .— 
Worship, 
Beauty :— 
“Historical Studies of Church Ruilding of the 
Middle Ages,” C. E. Norton. 
“Churches and Cathedrals,” M. G. Van Renssel- 
aer, Century, July, 1897. 
“Uses of a Cathedral,” Potter, Century, Febru- 
ary, 1902. 
varly models:— 
Basilica, 
Circular, 
Cross. 
General Description of Cathedrals:— - 
a. Become familiar with parts from reading and 
from pictures. 
b. Dictate to children a ground plan. 


a. Aisle, e. Choir. 

b. Altar, f. Confessionals, 
ce. Apse, g. ‘Transepts, 

d. Chapels, h. Nave. 


“Westminster Abbey” (plans, pictures), Century, 
March, 1893. 
“Historical Studies of Church Building,” Norton. 
“The White Robe of the Churches,” Spence. 
“Turrets, Towers, and Temples,” Esther Single- 
ton. . 
“Cathedral of St. John,” R. H. TYetherington, 
Munsey, April, 1902. 
“The Cathedrals of France,’ Barr Ferree, Cos- 
mopolitan, January, 1895. 
Pictures of Cathedrals—How distinguished :— 
Get pictures from magazines and mount, 
‘Teach characteristic points:— 
Notre Dame,—doors. 
Milan,—delicate lacery. 
St. Peter's,—colonnade front. 
Cologne. 
Westminster Abbey. 
St. Mark’s,—dome, doorway, horses. 


Terms—exterior :— 


a. Front, g. Ornament. 

b. Doors, h. Gables, 

ec. Windows, i. Pinnacles, 

d. Steps, j. Columns, 

e. Buttresses, k. Niches, 

f. Towers, l. Spires. 

“Turrets, Towers, and Temples,” Esther Single- 
ton. 


“The Cathedrals of France,” Barr Ferree, Cos- 
mopolitan, January, 1895. 

“French Against English,” R. P, Speers, Maga- 
gine of Art, 1890. 
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Building of a Cathedral:— 
Time required. 
BHxamples. 

People who do the Work:— 

Kinds of labor, 

Skilled workmen, 

Lives dedicated to work, 
Artists, 
Material for building. 
Artists:— 

West—Reredas of Winchester Cathedral, “‘Rais- 
ing of Lazarus,” its altar piece (Hartford 
Atheneum). ; 

Paul Veronese—Decorations at San Sebastian. 

Bellini—Altar piece. 

Titian’s Assumption. 

Bellini—Madonna. 

Raphael’s Madonna. 

Seulptors:— 
Three designers of Cathedral of Florence. 
Michael Angelo saw Florence—planned St. 


Peter’s. 
Story of building of Cologne Cathedral. 
Legend of its designing. 
Architecture:— 
Styles. 


Gothic, etc. 
“The Building of a Cathedral,” Roger Riordan, 


Century, February, 1902. 
“New York Guide Book” (St. Patrick’s), Rand 
and McNally. 
“Flistorie Studies of Church Building,” R. B. 
Norton. 
“The Cathedrals of France,” Barr Ferree, Cos- 
mopolitan, January, 1895. 
“French Against English Gothic Architecture,” 
R. P. Speers, Magazine of Art, 1890. 
“Story of Art and Artists,” Clara E. Clement, 
St. Nicholas, February, 1883. 
Special Subjects:— 
Windows, 
Manuscripts and illuminated letters. 
Special Cathedrals:— 
a. Westminster Abbey, 


b. St. Peter's. 

c. Notre Dame. 

d. St. John, the Divine. 
e. Other examples. 


Take each according to preceding topics. 
If desirable spend time on topics specially 
interesting to any one class. 

“Lectures on England’’—IX., Stoddard. 

“Sketch Book,” Irving. 

“Out of the Way Corners of Westminster Abbey,” 
Thrasher, St. Nicholas, September, 1896. 

“Westminster Abbey,” Century, March, 1893. 

“Marble Faun,” Hawthorne. 

“Turrets, Towers, and Temples,” Esther Singleton. 

“Notre Dame,” Victor Hugo. 

“The Cathedrals of France,’ Barr Ferree, Cosmo- 
politan, January, 1895. 

“Cathedral Chapels,” Outlook, February 8, 1902. 

“Uses of a Cathedral,” Potter, Century, February, 
1902. 

“Cathedral of St. John,” R. H. Tetherington, Mun- 
sey, April, 1902. 

“The Queen’s Jubilee,” R. H. Davis, Harper’s, De- 
cember, 1897. 

“Children’s Day at St. Paul’s,” St. Nicholas, Janu- 
ary, 1879. 

“Recent Architecture in America,” Van Rensselaer, 
Century, January, 1885. 
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“Some Curious Churches,” Living Age, September, 
1889. 

“Why Wilster Wispret’s Ship Went to Church,” 
Sara J. Pritehard, St. Nicholas, January, 1879. 

“Surpliced Choirs in New York,” Harper’s, June, 
1888. 

“Casts to Study in Hall of Architectural Casts,” 
Metropolitan Museum. 


LIGHTHOUSES. 
History and Uses:— 
a. Land. 
b. Water. 
Ptolemy (B. C. 300) one of “seven wonders” of 
the world. 


Caesar's Altar (44 A. D.). 

Tour de Cordovan (1584-1610) Garonne river. 
“Lighthouse Construction,’ Johnson’s Cyclopaedia. 
“Safety on the Atlantic,’ Tom Riding, Scribner's, 

June, 1888. 
Evolution :— 
a. Fires of wood, examples, 
b. Torch, 
ce. Lantern, 
d. Lens. 
Ussentials of Building:— 
a. Prominent point of land, 
b. Hollow tower, 
c. Lantern, 
d. Means of access, 
e. Keeper’s storeroom. 
“Caleb West,” F. Hopkinson Smith. 


Kinds:— 
a. Skeleton, 
b. Screw-pile. 


Illuminations:— 
a. Wood or coal fires, 
b. Twenty-four candles at Eddystone, 
ce. Oil lamps and refiectors, 
d. Flashing or eclipse light. 
Kinds and Colors:— 
a. Fixed, 
b. Flashing. 
Order of Lights. j 
Construction of Lamps. t 
Range:— 
Depends upon 
a. Intensity of light. 
b. Degree of transparency of atmosphere. 
ec. Height of light above sea-level. 


Fuel:— 
a. Oil. 
Colza, olive and hemp, sperm, winter Strained 
lard, 
b. Scotch paraffine. 
c. Gas. 
d. Electricity. 
Eddystone. 
Bell Rock. 


Minot’s Ledge. 
Lives of Lightkeepers. 
Surf Heroes. 
“Bell Rock,” New International Cyclopaedia. 
“The Inchcape Rock,” Southey. : 
“Op Minot’s Ledge,” Kobbe, St. Nicholas, August, 
1899. 
“The Lights that Guide the Night,” Ellicott, U. 8. 
N., St. Nicholas, April, 1897. 
“The Keeper of the Light,” Henry Van Dyke. 
“Heroes of Life Saving Service,” Kobbe, Century, 
June, 1899. 
“Heroes of the Surf,” John H. Speers, Outlook, 
March 7, 1903. 


(Continued on page 270.) 
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GOOD BOOKS, NOT CHEAP BOOKS. 


One of the noblest protests that has been writ- 
ten in many a day was by real laboring men in IIli- 
nois when the infamous “Ettelson Bill” was before 
the governor. This protest should be in the hands 
of all the people of the land:— 

“April, 1909. 
“To his excellency, the Honorable Charles S. 

Deneen, governor of Illinois :— 

“Honorable Sir: Some solicitude has been shown 
for the interests of the laboring men in Illinois in 
the enactment into law of ‘The Ettelson Bill,’ 
regulating and lowering the prices of school text- 
books which are to be used in the public free 
schools in the state. Most of this solicitude is 
shown by men who do no manual labor. We, the 
undersigned, being men who do actually ‘earn our 
daily bread in the sweat of our faces,’ beg leave 
to protest against the said bill becoming a law, and 
ask you to veto it. 

* * * * . 

“The children of the average laboring man are 
unable to remain in school longer than the eight 
years they spend in the grades. It is important to 
them that if they are ever to get out of the rut of 
ignorance and become useful, intellient citizens, 
qualified, in any sense, to become bread-winners, 
and able to discharge the full duties of citizenship, 
the public free schools must be kept up to the 
highest standard of excellence. This cannot be 
done by cheapening the public schools in any way 
that will interfere with their efficiency. A cheap, 
inferior book means a cheap, inferior school, be- 
cause the tendency is downward instead of upward, 
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“We protest against this bill because it will not 
essen, but will increase our text-book burden, 
and because we want the best we can get for our 
children during the eight years, or less, that it is 
possible for them to remain in school. We do not 
want cheaper and inferior books at the expense of 
the future of our children. 

“A cheaper book means a cheaper man to write 
it, a cheaper man to make it, a cheaper teacher to 
teach it, a cheaper product of the schools and ulti- 
mately a cheaper citizen. The laboring man is for 
uplifting his class, and is against these kinds of 
cheap things. 

“Tf this bill, with its lower prices, really meant a 
saving in money, without meaning inferior books 
than those we are now using, we would favor it as 
alaw. It does not mean that, so we pray your ex- 
cellency to veto this bill. 

“John H. Richards, 
“International delegate, 
“American Federation of Labor.” 


Pe 
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PRESIDENT A. ROSS HILL. 


Minnesota wanted the president of the State 
University of Missouri to be at the head of its own 
great university as the successor of President Cy- 
rus Northrop, who has had distinguished success. 
When Dr. Northrop resigned, three years ago, 
every effort was made to have him withdraw his 
resignation, and a compromise was effected by his 
agreeing to remain three years and they agreeing 
to make no protest at the end of that time. It 
looked entirely easy to find the right man in three 
years. They have been dilligent in business, but it 
has not been easy to succeed. Men are not 
numerous who are equal to such responsibility. 
It is much easier to find a man to succeed E. H. 
Harriman as a railroad king than to find a suc- 
cessor to a university chief. The board did find a 
man to their liking in President A. Ross Hill of 
Missouri University. And the whole scholastic 
world approved of their choice. 

But why should a man leave Missouri for Min- 
nesota? Is Minnesota a richer state? Has she 
greater promise? Has she a more tempting loca- 
tion? “No,” emphatically “no,” in every case. 
Why, then, should it be thought in any sense a 
temptation? He would be blind, indeed, or stu- 
pidly ignorant, who should hesitate for an answer. 
Minnesota is proud of its university, believes in it 
vigorously, supports it loyally, provides for it 
royally, and a president has no legislative battles 
to fight, no political squabbles awaiting him, no 
official mossbackism on the one hand or cranki- 
ness on the other to deal with. 

What has been the situation in Missouri? We 
forbear comment. Unless President Hill has 
some assurance of better behavior in Missouri, he 
has a good deal to answer for for declining the 
offer from Minnesota. Missouri is one of the 
noblest states in the union. In size, in wealth, in 
resources, in location, she is all that an empire 
need be. But, and it is a very big BUT, there have 
been streaks of legislative and official meanness 
regarding the university that are inconceivable in 
such a state as Missouri. 

If the Ross Hill episode has taught that element 
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in the state to be decent it is an accomplishment 
for which the state could well afford to raise a 
monument worth millions to memorialize the 
event. 
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AGRICULTURE IN SCHOOLS. 


Secondary education in agriculture is growing 
so rapidly in the United States that it is quite im- 
possible for the government to keep track of it, 
and this growth is to continue, until in the end the 
problems connected with this class of instruction 
are all solved. When Secretary Wilson entered 
the McKinley cabinet more than twelve years ago, 
there were but ten agricultural high schools in the 
country, and the teaching of agriculture in normal 
schools, or in public elementary schools, had just 
begun. To-day there are sixty agricultural high 
schools, 346 public high schools teaching agricul- 
ture, and 119 state or county normal schools, and 
sixteen agricultural colleges training young men 
and women to teach agriculture. There are sev- 
eral private institutions giving secondary instruc- 
tion in agriculture, sixteen institutions offering 
correspondence courses or reading courses, which 
are practically of secondary grade, making a total 
of about five hundred institutions in the United 
States engaged in this new work. There are 
seven distinct groups of these schools. First, 
agricultural colleges, where the instruction is given 
through definitely organized agricultural high 
schools, or through short special courses of dif- 
ferent kinds; second, agricultural high schools in 
congressional or other large districts; third, 
county agricultural high schools; fourth, state or 
county normal schools; fifth, ordinary high schools 
in cities, townships, or counties ; sixth, private col- 
leges and schools; and seventh, correspondence 
schools. 
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CHILDREN’S AID SOCIETY. 

Sixty years ago the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York was organized, and its achievements 
have been notable, varied, and abundant. For 
most of that time it had the field largely to itself, 
but of late years the public schools have been en- 
tirely changed in their mission, and a variety of 
other organizations have also come into being for 
doing kindred work, and yet so adaptable has it 
been that it was never more useful or indispensa- 
ble than now with its sixteen industrial and trade 
day schools and five night schools, with nearly 
12,000 children enrolled. So valuable is the work 
done in these schools that the city recognizes their 
efficiency by paying the society a considerable sum 
per pupil each year, and accepting their teaching 
as equivalent to a public school education. 

They have an expert and amply-paid general 
superintendent of their schools, a  superin- 
tendent of their trade schools, of their industrial 
schools, and of their kindergartens. While they 
take the place of public schools with 12,000 chil- 
dren, they are much more than that term has im- 
plied in the past or than it implies ordinarily to- 
day. They have special classes for crippled chil- 
dren, industrial classes for chronic truants, also for 
the mentally defective. 
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At these schools luncheons are provided, free, 
to the children who need them, and last year they 
served 800,000 meals to school children. This 
shows both how many need meals and how 
many do not accept them. If every child that had 
meals had them for the whole 200 school days, it 
would mean that one-third need and accept free 
luncheons. 

This is the school side of its activity. In soci- 
ology and economics it plays many other parts 
equally interesting and important. 

Originally it established the features of its work 
with the idea of permanency, but it has come to 
realize that its mission is primarily demonstrative, 
that it must be a pioneer along various lines, leav- 
ing the public school system either to adopt its 
work and pay the society for doing it, or putting 
it into the public schools themselves and eliminat- 
ing the necessity for their doing that special work. 

IN THE GAME. 

Dr. John W. Cook, president of the DeKalb, 
Ill., State Normal school, comes as near serving 
all the people all the time as any educator I know. 
He has one of the best normal school plants in 
America. It is equipped for teaching student 
teachers how best to serve all classes in the com- 
munity. He has one of the ablest faculties in any 
state normal school, and every one of them is con- 
stantly inspired by Dr. John W. Cook to do the 
most and the best for their pupils. In addition 
to all of this he is an attractive and able public 
speaker and he places this talent at the service of 
the people. No man talks to more women’s clubs 
in the vicinity, and no professional man talks so 
frequently or effectively to the farmers at their 
various state institutes as he. On February 9 
he addressed the state institute of the Milk Pro- 
ducers of Illinois on: “What Is an Educated Milk 
Producer?” and also upon: “Farmers’ Boys and 
Girls.” This is a sample merely of the way Presi- 
dent Cook gets into the game and keeps in the 
game with all the people of northern Illinois all 
the tirhe. 

———————-®--0-@-0-@-e-— — - —___ — 
NEW YORK’S SUBURBS. 

The suburbs of New York are very much alive 
educationally, and some of them have had a recent 
and glorious awakening. Yonkers has been a 
leader, even from the national standpoint, for 
many years, and she has never slackened her 
pace. Many of the nearby New Jersey cities have 
been doing things heroically for several years, but 
it was left to recent days to stir New Rochelle, 
White Plains, and other cities to most pronounced 
leadership. Mt. Vernon, though the latest, has 
seta wholly new pace even for the suburbs of New 
York. The choice of E. C. Broome as superintend- 
ent was both an effect and a cause. The school 
board elections for two years had demonstrated 
the progressive spirit of the city, and the coming 
of Mr. Broome was like electrifying the purpose 
of the people. He realized their ideal at once, and 
insisted that the people should idealize the real. 
He had been in office but a few months when, after 
an intensely earnest campaign, the city voted, 5 to 
1, to appropriate $100,000 for a high school site, 
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that is almost without a parallel in the East, either 
in location or in breathing and athletic space—in 
all, nine acres. The city, under his lead, is to have 
a $75,000 vocational school building. These are 
merely material conditions ; the spirit and purpose 
are equally significant. 
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PROTEST AGAINST HOME STUDY. 


On another page, we reprint from a local paper 
in a city in the middle states one of those character- 
istic anonymous effusions with which every com- 
munity is occasionally cursed that has an unedited 
“People’s Column” in a local paper. We do not 
believe there is a suspicion of a shadow of truth in 
the statement made. If there is, this man is a 
criminal for treating it so lightly. Why, if that 
should happen in any city that | have ever known, 
there would have been» hundreds of men and 
women ready to demand an investigation, and no 
board of education in the United States would de- 
fend such action for a minute. A man who knows 
of such a condition.and does not stop it is worse 
than the teacher who creates it, for he has no ex- 
cuse of pretended requirements. 

Secondly, we are sure that there is no truth 
whatever in it, because not the slightest attention 
was paid to it by anyone else, If it were true, it 
must be virtually universal or, at least, general, 
and some one would have the sense, if he had not, 
to demand an investigation. No one even said 
“‘Amen,”’ and there are usually at least two cranks 
in every 100,000 population, when it comes to 
knocking the schools. 

If any one has any facts that justify such a 
statement as this, we will undertake to expose the 
system, and finally we happen to know that in that 
city this is a gross libel on the rules and practices. 
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THE CRITIC FOOL. 


Frank Hall of Aurora, Ill, a mighty good 
speaker on educational or agricultural subjects, 
sometimes recites a poem, written long ago by 
James Mahoney, a Chicago principal. One stanza 
we reprint because it is so appropriate just now. 

Three trades are game for every critic fool, 
Religion, polities, and teaching school. 

All others are by calm behest 

Explained by those who understand them best, 


But every worldly theoretic leach 
Can tell you how to vote and preach and teach. 
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KATE BARNARD. 


One of the noble personalities of whom every 
teacher should know, one of the great leaders of 
whom every woman should know, is Kate Barnard 
of Guthrie, Oklahoma, a character to stand out be- 
side Jane Addams, Ella Flagg Young, and Julia 
Richman, who did as much, to say the least, as any 
man to get into the constitution of Oklahoma all 
of its best features. Her universal plea all 
through that great campaign for the state consti- 
tution was this:— 

“Just as a mother looks after every one of her 
children, allowing no one to be neglected because 
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it is weak or most needy, so a state must mother 
all its citizens.” 

From that standpoint, Miss Barnard is giving 
her life to the people, to all the people of Okla- 
homa. 
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ICED WATER. 


In the South, where they escape much of the ex- 
pense of heating plants and fuel, they have ice 
plants instead. In New Orleans’ new buildings 
they have ice water leading to all parts of the 
building from a common tank. 
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Governor H. S. Hadley of Missouri is easily in 
the lead of American governors in constructive 
leadership, notably in educational matters. If 
anything in the world can lead Missouri to deai 
squarely and wisely by the state university, state 
agricultural department, and state normal schools, 
his leadership will do it. 








St. Louis has done some heroic work in the ad- 
vance of salaries. It is not so long ago that sala- 
ries were very low, but now they pay the superin- 
tendent $7,000; his assistants, $4,500; the high 
school principals, $4,000; and grammar school 
principals, $3,000; and all other teachers’ salaries 
are substantially raised. 


The teachers of a building must work together, 
for their combined effort in six or eight years does 
all that is ever done systematically for the charac- 
ter-forming of three-fourths of the children of the 
district. 


Pupils must learn that economy of time and 
material, and quality of workmanship combined 
with speed, win in the home or shon. 


In Indiana nearly 20,000 children of rural dis 
tricts are attending consolidated schools, of which 
there are about 500. 


“Neon,” a new “gas,” is said to account for the 
Aurora Borealis. It is not the gas discovered by 
Frederick A. Cook. 


Next to Horace Mann’s portrait, that of William 
T. Harris is most in evidence in schools the coun- 
try over. 


The material plants at the five normal schools 
of Missouri have cost a million and a half dollars. 


In North Carolina more than 1,200 district 
schools have been eliminated by consolidation. 


One grouchy man in a district can do more to 
wear out a teacher than the whole forty pupils. 


It is pedagogically criminal to judge any two 
children by precisely the same standard. 


One often catches a device as he does the 
mumps, as an epidemic. 


For every dollar extra pay there must be two 
dollars in extra service. 


National 
July 2-8. 


Education Association, Boston, 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


A CHANGE OF FRONT. 

There could no clearer proof of the seriousness 
of the crisis confronting the Asquith ministry than 
the change of front which it compelled. When 
the new parliament assembled, Mr. Asquith put 
the budget first among the questions to be dealt 
with, and was vague and inconclusive as to what 
was contemplated regarding the House of Lords. 
But the fear of desertion by his Nationalist and 
Labor allies,—the immediate result of which would 
have been defeat at the threshold of the 
session and a new election before the 
echoes of the old had died away,—com- 
pelled him to yield, and to announce a pro- 
gram from which the question of the budget 
is for the time eliminated. The place of urgency 
is given to appropriations forthe army and navy 
and other financial measures essential to the carry- 
ing on of the government. These are to be given 
the whole time of parliament, up to the Easter re- 
cess. 

AS TO THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Immediately upon the reassembling of parlia- 
ment after the Easter recess, Mr. Asquith prom- 
ises to introduce resolutions excluding the House 
of Lords altogether from the domain of finance, 
and declaring that the power of veto of the House 
of Lords in other legislation should be so limited 
as to secure a predominance for the House of 
Commons during the lifetime of a single parlia- 
ment. But this does not exhaust the Liberal pro- 
gram. So much having been accomplished, Mr. 
Asquith proposes to introduce next year meas- 
ures to substitute a democratic for an hereditary 
basis in the House of Lords. Such a program 
as this cannot be carried through without a mighty 
upheaval. 

THE PINCHOT-BALLINGER INVESTIGATION. 


The charges formulated by ex-forester Pinchot 
against Secretary Ballinger are of extreme gravity. 
They are, in substance, that Mr. Ballinger de- 
liberately reversed the policy of protecting water- 
power sites against monopoly ; that he gave to the 
President an explanation of his conduct which 
was essentially false; that as regards the Cunning- 
ham coal cases Mr. Ballinger was unfaithful to his 
trust and a dangerous enemy to conservation ; that 
he made statements to the President about these 
cases which are proven by documentary evidence to 
have been absolutely false in essential particulars ; 
and that, under the present system, for which Mr. 
Ballinger stands, the natural resources of the 
country are being betrayed into monopolistic con- 
trol. Public opinion should form no snap judg- 
ment upon matters so serious as these; but the 
fact that such charges are put forward by an ex- 
public official of large experience and undoubted 
sincerity shows that the investigation was not en- 
tered upon a day too soon. 

THE ALASKAN COAL LANDS, 

Evidence accumulates showing that the - coal 
lands in .Alaska,—a territory which the United 
States bought from Russia for a few million do]- 


lars,—are of enormous value. Senator Beveridge 
estimates them at $2,000,000,000._ One may knock 
oft a cipher or two from that figure and still leave 
a very large sum. Representatives of the 
Morgan-Guggenheim syndicate have admitted to 
the Congressional committee that the syndicate 
had an option upon the Cunningham coal claims 
which are now under investigation. Had it not 
been for the stir made by Glavis and Pinchot and 
the forestry service, it is probable that these 
claims would have slipped through, and been vali- 
dated, so that the great syndicate would have come 
into full possession of them. Even.at the cost of 
painful disclosures and an ‘unpleasant. investiga- 
tion, it was worth while to avert sucha result as 
that. 
A PLEA OF INABILITY. 

The railroad companies of the eastern states 
have united in publishingea pamphlet reply to the 
demands for more wages made by their em- 
ployees last January. In substance, the reply is a 
declaration of inability to comply with the de- 
mands. The railroad managers adduce figures to 
show that railroad rates are steadily decreasing, 
that the cost of materials, taxes, and other items of 
expenditure has steadily increased, that wages 
have advanced, and were not cut during the panic 
of 1907, in spite of the falling off in railroad earn- 
ings, and that railroad employees are at the pres- 
ent time receiving wages considerably higher than 
are paid in other occupations. As to the com- 
parison with other occupations, it is to be remem- 
bered that railroad workers as a class take risks 
and undergo hardships greater than most sorts of 
workers. 

BIGGER BATTLESHIPS YET. 

Readers of this column may remember the re- 
cent reference to the increasing size and strength 
of British battleships ; and the fact that the much- 
talked-of Dreadnought, completed only four years 
ago, was of but 17,900 tons, while the ships of the 
St. Vincent class, which came next, were of 19,250 
tons; those of the Neptune class, which were next 
laid down, were of 20,250 tons; while those of the 
Orion class, just provided for, would be of 22,500 
tons. Our own navy, if Secretary Meyer’s plans 
are carried out, will have still bigger battleships. 
The secretary’s program, which has been approved 
by the house committee on naval affairs, contem- 
plates the beginning this year of two battleships of 
27,000 tons each. Even this does not mark a 
limit ; for ships of 32,000 tons arealready projected. 

END OF MR. ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING TRIP. 

Ex-President Roosevelt and his party left Gon- 
doroko, in the Soudan, on the last day of Febru- 
ary, and are now on their way to Khartoum, which 
they expect to reach on March 15. Thus the 
great hunting trip ends, without mishap of any 
kind, and with results, alike from the scientific and 
the sportsman’s point of view, eminently satis- 
factory. This has been no ordinary hunting trip, 


[Comtinued on page 279.) 
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SUGGESTIVE LANGUAGE SUBJECTS.—(IIL.) 


[Continued from page 2¢ 5.) 





Quotations :— 

The clear sky held for three days longer, calm, bright, 
halcyon weather. On the afternoon of the twenty- 
seventh, the clouds came down from the north, not a 
long, furious tempest, but a brief, sharp storm, with con- 
siderable wind and a whirling, blinding fall of April 
snow. It was a bad night for boats at sea, confusing, 
bewildering, a night when the lighthouse had to do its 
best. Natalie was in the tower all night, tending the 
lamp, watching the clock work. 

The bright eye of the tower, winking, winking, 
steadily through the storm, seemed to be the sign of her 
power in the world. It was hers. She kept it shining. 
—Van Dyke. 

“You can never do it. You are not capable.” 

“It would be crazy,” he answered, “if I did not see 
what I must do. That light is my charge. In all the 
world there is nothing else so great as that for me and 
for my family,—you understand? For us it is the chief 
thing. It is my Ten Commandments.”—Van Dyke. 
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MANUAL ARTS. 

That manual and industrial training, aside from 
their direct economic value and their service in in- 
creasing the attractiveness of the schools for the 
pupils, tend to produce immunity against get-rich- 
quick schemes and that they may be used to train 
the pupils to public spirit and a practical sort of 
civic loyalty is pointed out in Professor Walter 
Sargent’s article on “The Place of Manual Arts in 
the Secondary Schools” in the February number 
of the School Review. The study of the fine arts, 
too, besides leading the pupils from a taste for 
mere prettiness to an abiding delight in beauty, 
and interpreting to them not only nature, but the 
spirit of past ages, should exert an ennobling influ- 
ence on the spirit and products of our modern in- 
dustry and should make for the creation of “civic 
structures in which we might take pride,” thus 
strengthening the tie between the individual and 
his home community. Mr. Sargent warns against 
the attempt to conquer all things by activity, “for- 
getting that a great deal of power comes by letting 
ourselves be worked upon by outside forces as 
well as by exerting ourselves,” and he finds en- 
couragement in the fact that “the majority of peo- 
ple, when brought before a series of things, vases, 
pottery, works of art, and when led to discuss the 
objects and exchange views, even if they are un- 
trained views, will come to a very good apprecia- 
tion of fine things.” 








WAGES OF COUNTRY TEACHERS IN WISCONSIN. 
Av. Month 
Average ly Salary. 
No. of Teachers. Yearly (12 mo. per Av. Daily 
Salary per Month. Men. Women. Salary. year). Salary. 
Less than $20 .. 37 $162.00 $13.46 $ .52 
$20 to $25.... 19 507 191.25 15.94 62 
$26 to $30.... 60 1,760 238.00 19.84 77 
$31 to $35... .145 2,546 280.50 23.38 90 


$36 to $40....198 1,966 323.00 26.92 1.04 
$1 to $45....168 1,222 365.50 80.46 1.17 
—Wisconsin Journal of Edueation. 


W. H., Ohio: Your great paper comes to me 
each week, Every issue contains a feast, 
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TEAM GAMES FOR SCHOOLS. 


BY MALCOLM KEANETT GORDON. 


A school should encourage team games, such as 
football, baseball, rowing, etc., rather than allow 
the more individual games to have first place, for 
in team games a boy’s character shows up in a 
truer way than in any other phase of school life. 
A boy of low moral character will not ring true in 
a team game, and a selfish one seldom helps team 
work, which teaches a boy to work with his fel- 
lows and to forget himself. All these advantages 
and disadvantages must be followed up or 
checked. Teachers, not professional coaches, 
should be in the games with the boys. In playing 
with boys as an equal, a man has open before him 
a field for influencing the boy, of which one who 
has not tried it has no conception.—January Cen- 
tury. 
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SPELLING.—(II.) 
SECOND GRADE. 


(These words are those upon which perfection is very 
nearly attained in the schools of Milwaukee, second 
grade. About two new words are learned daily, and all 
past words learned are reviewed every week carefully.) 


About, afraid, again, almost, already, answer, 
around, away, basket, bear, because, become, 
been, before, believe, berry, besides, best, blind, 
blossom, bowl, brave,bread, bridge, bring, broken, 
brother, brush, build, butter, buy, called, candy, 
carry, catch, chair, cheeks, cheese, chicken, chil- 
dren, choose, city, clean, climb, cloud, corner, could, 
country, course, creek, cried, crow, cunning, daisy, 
dance, death, dinner, dollar, dozen, dress, eagle, 
else, empty, eyes, fairy, faithful, falling, farmer, 
feather, feet, fellow, field, flew, follow, forget, found 
friend, frog, garden, golden, goose, grain, grapes, 
great, hair, happy, hard, head, health, heard, heart, 
hero, high, honey, huge, hungry, hurt, keep, kind- 
ness, king, lame, lark, large, laugh, leaf, life, little, 
loaf, lost, middle, mouth, never, next, number, 
once, our, pantry, parlor, party, pasture, peas, 
pencil, penny, piece, pitcher, place, plates, pleasant, 
poor, praise, pretty, quarrel, queen, rabbit, rain, 
rich, right, root, round, safely, said, says, school, 
search, selfish, sell, sew, shall, should, silver, sing, 
smile, soft, solid, sour, spring, strength, stood, 
store, street, such, sugar, suppose, summer, sweet, 
tail, talk, teeth, then, there, think, tiny, together, 
tooth, town, tried, truly, turtle, until, very, vine, 
violet, visit, voice, was, watch, water, wave, weep, 
were, when, where, which, while, why, wind, wish, 
woman, world, would. 
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AN AGREEABLE VISITOR. 


A cordial, sympathetic woman visited my Latin class 
today. She gave me the impression at once that she ex- 
pected to find a solution of her own difficulties in watch- 
ing my work. Such modesty breathes a subtle flattery 
that is very cheering and inspiring. 

She was persevering enough in her search for light 
to wait until she found some good work. The young 
people soow responded brightly to her magnetic interest 
in them. 

What a power for good and happiness such an un- 
assuming, generous woman is even with strangers, 


A Teacher, 
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PROTEST AGAINST HOME STUDY. 
[See editorial.] 

Sir: Will you kindly let me shout through your mega- 
phone a minute? 

Fra Elbertus wrote a classic, entitled “Consecrated 
Lives,” ‘a tribute to the school teachers of America, a 
bunch of hyacinths fragrant and fitting. I, too, doff 
my hat to them and am glad that this city is blessed 
with its quota of these rare souls, the first citizens of 
every commonwealth. 

As a whole, too, our school curriculum is, I believe, 
the finest educational program from the little red school. 
house on the hill te the frigid halls of our great uni- 
versities. But there is one principle operative in our 
Newark demagoguery that certainly didn’t come from 
the gospel according to Froebel or Pestalozzi or Rous- 
seau or Hurace Mann or Horne or any other patron 
saint or demigod of the schoolroom. They call it 
“Home Work,” but it is a relic of fossilized pedagogy 
and was contemporary with the birch, the ferule, and 
the dunce cap. It would seem that our school authori- 
ties were doing the job by piece work and were allowed 
a commission for every page crammed into the cavern- 
ous craniums of the children. 

As the father of three public school pupils and as 
a citizen who helps to pay our teachers, I wish to enter 
iny protest against this stuffing process that overflows 
from the schoolroom into the home and the sitting-room. 

“Home Work” is the bane of our educational system. 
It robs our homes of the “children’s hour” and turns 
it into a drudgery. It steals away the whole charm 
of a family evening, the sweetest thing this side of 
heaven. It crushes our delicate flowers beneath its heel 
by sapping away their nerve force. Last year it put 
glasses on the eyes of my ten-year-old girl and this 
year it has bleached her out like a calla lily. Next year 
it will probably write her threnody unless I call a halt. 

The other evening after dinner I said: “Now for the 
children’s hour.” But my little girl stopped me with 
her tears and complaint. She had to get at her home 
work. I found that she had thirty pages of history 
to recite, fifty questions in geography to answer, a 
spelling lesson to learn before bedtime, a task big 
enough for the teacher herself. To meet this obligation 
would necessitate shifting the bed hour two hours later, 
which is a serious thing with growing children. 

“Why don’t you study these things at school?’ I 
asked. 

“Because,” came the reply, “at school we have no 
time. We have to do so many other things; music and 
arithmetic and drawing and writing and making maps 
and then the teacher talks to us so much.” 

I took up the burden with my little girl, inwardly 
swearing vengeance on this pedagogical Shylock that so 
ruthlessly demands its pound of flesh. 

What our school authorities can mean by this pro- 
gram is a problem difficult to solve. It violates every 
law of pedagozy, ethics, physiology, and home life. And 
we must hurl our children beneath this juggernaut of 
frenzied schooling or else break their hearts with fail- 
ure on promotion day. And not only this, but every 
hour that the mother wants for training the girls in 
domestic duties is already scheduled to bursting with 
figures and dates and products and zones and parallels. 
Surely high school is soon enough for this mad Tam o’ 
Shanter race. 

In answer to my complaint, a couple of teachers told 
me that to cut out the home work always means an 
avalanche of protests from lazy, selfish parents, who 
demand home work as a substitute for parental obliga- 
tion, and who want to shift all their responsibility, day 
and night, in school and out, to the shoulders of the 
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educational department. Such parents generate the 
progeny of crime, and we can simply leave their selfish- 
ness to the club and brimstone of Nemesis. But we 
object to having our educational doctrines dictated by 
such persons. 

Have mercy, you school authorities. Do let up. Don’t 
rob us of our little ones and our home life. We'd 
rather have a happy, well-instructed child with red 
cheeks than a psychic, pedagogical freak with a white 
face and the silent, marbled city only a few months or 
years ahead. Sincerely, Daddy. 
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THE BENEFITS OF MR. AYRES’ LECTURES. 

Too often the superintendent of schools, who wishes 
to carry out some plan for the professional up‘ift of his 
teachers, meets an insuperable obstacle in the objections 
of a school committee, whose point of view is mainly 
financial. Through the liberal and far-sighted policy of 
the Brockton Board of Education they were able to se- 
cure Leonard P. Ayres of the Russell Sage Foundation 
for a series of lectures, dealing with the problem of 
the backward child. These lectures embrace a study 
of “Laggards in the Public School,” “The Relation of 
Physical Defects to School Progress,” “The Problem of 
the Backward Cnhild from the Standpoint of the 
Teacher,” and “How Are We to Assimilate the Im- 
migrant Educationally ?”’ 

While primarily planned for the benefit of the 
teachers, the course was free to all. Invitations were 
sent to parents of backward children,—invitations quite 
innocent in form, so far as implying the possession of 
backward sons or daughters is concerned. To our great 
satisfaction many of these invitations were accepted, 
and as a result we confidently expect on the part of the 
parents a more hearty co-operation in our campaign in 
the interests of the backward child. 

Never in my experience has an expenditure brought 
quicker returns, or greater returns upon the investment. 
Both principals and teachers have been awakened to the 
importance of this practical problem, and the interest 
steadily increases as Mr. Ayres’ statements, based upon 
indisputable facts, bring home to all the weak points 
as well as the achievements of the local system. One 
of the excellent features of the series is this constant 
application to the local school situation of the facts 
presented. When the records show too many failures in 
the grades in proportion to the double promotions, one 
must recognize indications of a lack of proper adjust- 
ment between pupil and curriculum somewhere along 
the line. It suggests the truth back of Mr. Ayres’ state- 
ment that a high standard is not necessarily a good one. 

The lectures haye been especially helpful in focusing 
the thought of teachers, parents, and school committee 
upon the need of careful attention to physical condi- 
tions. Since the lecturer emphasized this phase of 
school work the general interest in the efforts of the 
school nurse has materially increased. It appears in 
the number of cases reported to the office with a request 
that the nurse be asked to investigate. Unless the signs 
are highly misleading, our teaching force has recognized 
the meaning of the message for them. They have heard 
the call of the individual. 

In closing one of the lectures, Mr. Ayres makes this 
statement: “The public school system constitutes one 
of the greatest and one of the oldest industries in the 
country, and yet it is rare indeed that we can secure 
any definite information as to the bearing of educational 
processes upon educational results.” We venture to 
predict that his statement will not hold true if this 
pioneering of his bears the fruit it promises. 

One Who Knows. 
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THE TEACHING STAFF OF SIMMONS COLLEGE. 


In our college catalogs we usually find a tabulation 
of attendance of students by states, and in graduate de- 
partments the colleges represented are given; but the 
colleges from which the instructors come are seldom 
#tated. Some time since the Instructors’ Club of Sim- 
mons College had occasion to collect certain data rela- 
tive to the teaching staff of the college. After a fairly 
thorough canvass it was found that the following col- 
leges and universities had one or more representatives 
among the instructors in the college: Amherst, 1; Bos- 
ton University, 2; Bowdoin, 1; Brown, 2; Chicago Uni- 
versity. 1; Cincinnati University, 1; Colgate, 1; Colum- 
bia, 1; Cornell, 1; De Pauw, 1; Gottingen, 1; Harvard, 
18; Illinois University, 1; Indiana University, 1; Johns 
Hopkins, 4; Lehrerinnen Seminar, Prussia, 1; Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, 3; Montbeliard College, 
France, 1; Mount Holyoke, 1; New York State Library 
school, 2; New York University, 1; Pacific University, 1; 
Pennsylvania University, 2; Pratt Institute, 2; Radcliffe, 
8; Rochester University, 1; Simmons, 8; Smith, 4; 
Temple University, 1; Tufts, 1; Vassar, 2; Washington 
and Lee, 1; Wellesley, 3; Wesleyan, 1; Williams, 1; 
Wisconsin University, 1; Woman’s College, 1; Yale, 1. 

It would be of great interest to the college world to 
have similar statistics of the faculties of other colleges, 
and the hope is expressed that someone in each of our 
colleges will collect such data and publish it. 

L. L. Campbell, 

Boston. President Instructors’ Club. 
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JAPANESE IN HAWAIL 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Of the 48,984 persons engaged in sugar production in 
Hawaii, 33,498 are Japanese, or seventy-three per cent. 
In 1894 the figures were 21,294 and 13,884 respectively. 
The total suger production increased from 153,342 tons 
in 1894 to 440.017 in 1907. 

In the last four years the birth rate of Japanese in 
Hawaii has been 2,200 a year. Japanese women in the 
islands number 19,609, an increase of 2,300 in three 
years. 

Hawaii has a Japanese male population of 42,082, of 
whom 22,473 are unmarried. 

The Japanese in Hawaii have twenty-six places of 
Christian worship, but only seven have buildings worthy 
of the name of church. In a plea for better wages the 
Japanese say: “It goes without saying that the Japanese 
are ambitious enough that they have better places of 
worship and that they may build them with their own 
money, and pay out of their own pockets the salaries of 
the men who minister to them the heavenly manna. 
This ambition cannot be realized at the present rate of 
wages. Even at the present time the ordinary expenses 
for the maintenance of the churches are borne by the 
members, which are in the neighborhood of $30 per 
month. Hitherto their churches were mostly built with 
the money contributed by their American friends.” 

In ten years the Buddhist temples in Hawaii have in- 
creased from six to thirty-two, a gain of twenty-six. 
These were built entirely with Japanese money. The 
most expensive one cost $20,200, and the cheapest $600. 
The majority cost from $600 to $1,000 each. 

In Hawaii there are fifty-nine Japanese schools, with 
4,631 pupils and eight teachers. By religions their clas- 
sification is:— 





Schools. Pupils. Teachers. 


Non-denominational ........ 33 1,974 36 

Buddhist ....... sedis Shien . 18 2,120 32 

CIO on «658.5 ows Pe PAS 8 537 12 
0 Se ee re at caleu. we . 59 4,631 80 
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BOOK TABLE. 


OUR CONE-BEARING TREES. Tree Study Series. 
By Edith R. Mosher. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 
Cloth. Quarto. Beautifully illustrated. Price, $2.00, 
postpaid. 

No one else has given little people such delightful 
studies of trees as has Edith R. Mosher of the national 
forest service, Washington, D. C. The first of her se- 
ries of “Tree Studies for Primary Grades” was 
“Fruit and Nut Trees,” which was so sumptuous that it 
seemed impossible to continue that standard, but “Our 
Oaks and Maples” and “Our Cone-Bearing Trees” have 
kept the pace if, indeed, they have not accelerated it. 
A keen appreciation of the needs of the schoolroom is 
evinced on every page as the result of pedagogical train- 
ing and experience of the author as a teacher in kinder- 
garten and primary grades. Full-page sketches of the 
parts of the tree in their natural size are accompanied 
by a botanical description and a photograph of some 
typical tree. ‘The sketches are without excessive detail, 
and are both accurate and artistic. A page of corre- 
lated quotations froin the poets, with references to song 
and story, is given for each tree. 





PICTURE PRIMER. By Ella M. Beebe, with introduc- 
tion by Charles L. Spain, both of Detroit. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 112 pp. Lllustrated. Price, 25 cents. 

This is a beautiful book, exquisite in its art. There 
are twenty-eight of the masterpieces presented in duo- 
tint delicacy. In addition there are 340 pictures entirely 
new in their suggestions of interest for children aside 
from hundreds of pen and ink drawings in the text. 
The vocabulary includes only 108 words, and the first 
quarter of the book is entirely in script. The gradation 
is carefully worked out. Numerous rhymes and 
jingles to he memorized are included. Continuity of 
thought and interest are maintained by the judicious 
use of small pictures of things with which the child is 
familiar. Children can read it with confidence and ease, 
and it is also rich in thought and imagery, so that every 
lesson will attract. In beauty, in pedagogy, and in style 
it is wonderfully attractive, and as an introduction to 
any First Reader it is invaluable. 


ONE WOMAN’S WORK FOR FARM WOMEN. By 
Jennie Buell of Ann Arbor, Mich. The story of Mary 
A. Mayo’s part in rural social movements. Boston: 
Whitcomb & Barrows. Cloth. Price, 55 cents, post- 
paid. 

This book should be in every farm home, in every 
rural school, in every library, public and private, in the 
land. No other woman was to her time and circle of in- 
fluence what Mary A. Mayo’ was to hers, and Jennie 
Buell has told the story so charmingly that only those 
who knew of her work closely can really believe that 
it is the story of a real life. It was so real as to be 
ideal, and the telling of it is so ideal as to intensify the 
real. It is not,too much to say that “Mother Mayo’s” 
“Mother and Daughter” lecture did more than any ten 
books ever written to develop genuine love, sympathy, 
and comradeship between the women in a home, while 
her lecture on “Making Farm Work Easier” was the 
greatest inspiration toward the uplifting of the home 
that has been spoken or written, unless it be this “‘Life’”’ 
of the noble woman so sweetly and impressively told. 





CAESAR: THE GAELIC WAR. Books I—VII. Edited 
and annotated by Archibald L. Hodges, Latin in- 
structor in the Wadleigh High School. New York. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 522 pp. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25, net. 

One of the choicest pieces of commentary work that 
we have recently seen. It is a book that a student in 
Latin would be delighted simply to handle, to say 
nothing of the help it would give him in mastering 
Caesar. An introduction of fifty pages gives us all 
available information about Caesar and his times, about 
Rome and its military equipments. Then follows the 
Latin text, which occupies 200 pages. Interspersed 
throughout the text are plans in colors of the great 
battlefields in whick Caesar and his troops were en- 
gaged. This is a taking feature. Next comes 150 pages 
of valuable and helpful notes. Then there are fifteen 
pages devoted to word-groups. And last of all comes a 
vocabulary which is copious enough to be almost a 
Latin dictionary in itself. Altogether it makes a book 
that both author and student may be proud of. 
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THE STEREOGRAPH AND THE STPREOSCOPE. 
With special maps and books forming a_ travel 
system. By Albert E. Osborne. [Illustrated with 
drawings. New York: Underwood & Underwood. 
There are more than seventy of the famous Under- 

wood stereoscopic tours put up in volume cases or ©6Xx- 

tension cabinets, covering every tour, on every continent 
that tourists ever visit, and most of these have brilliant 
descriptions of each tour, but here is a book on the 
stereograph and the stereoscope which adds immensely 
to the use of these illuminative features of home life 
in travel, geography. history and art. This book of Mr. 

Osborne’s does for the stereograph and stereoscope what 

they do for the unseen in nature and human nature, in 

art and science. 


NARRATIVE AND LYRIC POEMS. Collated and 
edited by S. S. Seward, English department of Leland 
Stanford University. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. 16mo. 512 pp. Price, $1.00. 

As a collection of the best poems for the use of stu- 
dents of English, we have seen nothing better than this. 
The work of selection is of such wide range that there 
is abundant room for choice and for comparison. The 
sixty-three pages of valuable and discriminating notes 
are followed by an excellent chapter on “Suggested 
Studies,” and yet another on “General Survey.” 


THE BIOGRAPHICAL STORY OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. “American Politics” series. By Edward G. 
Elliott, Princeton University. Cloth. New York: G: P. 
Putpam’s Sons. 

Nowhere is there to be found a more brilliant presen- 
tation of a vital, fundamental phase of history than in 
Elliott’s “Biographical Story of the Constitution.” There 
is nothing here presented that should not be known by 
every teacher, by every one who would be generally in- 
telligent. One can but enjoy the book because of its 
method of presentation and _ the literary’ style. 
The author does not seek to deal with the finely 
elaborated doctrines of the courts, but rather with 
the larger questions of constitutional interpretation, 
many of which lie beyond the jurisdiction of any court. 
These questions have been fought out between men, 
and this “Riographical Story of the Constitution” at- 
tempts to picture, through the lives of some of the more 
conspicuous of these contestants, the struggle and its 
result. The difficulties of this method of treatment are 
considerable; there is danger of over-emphasizing the 
part played by particular individuals, of neglecting that 
taken by others, and of slighting the economic and 
social forces that have been at work; yet the increased 
interest which will come from the introduction of the 
personal element offsets these disadvantages. The book 
will serve a useful purpose by awakening a further in- 
terest in the subject of our constitutional history, by 
throwing light upon the general features of our national 
life at a time when there is great need for the proper 
understanding of the relationship of a written and rigid 
constitution to the forces of that life. 


HORACE SATIRES—II. Annotated by James Gow, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge Eng.) New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Cloth. 132 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

This Latin text comprises eight of the Satires of Hor- 
ace, and is ably and copiously annotated, the notes 
covering ninety pages. In an introduction the editor 
gives ample information ahout the great Roman satirist, 
with the meaning of the form of composition called 
“satire,” and the manuscripts from which the text is 
taken. A student of Latin might well be glad to meet 
such a help as this work is. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By William 
Carl Rudiger. Ph. D. Boston. New York. Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, $1.25. net. 
This is an interesting book to read, an important book 

for study, a valuable work of reference. Primarily it is 

for the classroom and the reading circle, but it is not 
less valuable for the superintendent and principal who 
need to keep abreast the latest thoughts set in an his- 
torical-educational frame. The author teaches educa- 
tional psychology in Teachers College of the George 

Washington University. and the skill of the teacher of 

eduration is apnarent in every chapter. The work 

rests upon biological bases, and is developed through 
psychological ideals. 


POE’S THE RAVEN, LONGFELLOW’S THE COURT- 
SHIP OF MILES STANDISH, AND WHITTIER’S 


} Boston 
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SNOWBOUND. Edited by Charles Robert Gaston, 

Ph. D., instructor in English, Richmond Hill high 

school, New York city. New York: Charles B®. Merrill 

Company. Llustrated. Cloth. 196 pp. Price, 25 

cents. 

It certainly is a convenience—and a service as well— 
in the study of Poe, Longfellow, and Whittier to have 
in one volume the most characteristic poem of each, 
“The Raven,” “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” and 
“Snowbound”—-the poems required for college entrance 
examinations in English. Here the student can read 
each poem with its introductory biographical sketch 
and criticism and its explanatory notes. And more than 
this, he can very readily compare the three distinctive 
styles and appreciate each poet’s individuality. This is 
a decided gain over the detached study of each poem or 
each poet in the usual fashion. Dr. Gaston’s editing 
shows thorough familiarity with his subject and an ap- 
preciation of the young student’s point of view. The 


examination questions on the text are attractive to the 
teacher. 


THE TRINUMMUS OF PLAUTUS. Edited and an- 
notated by Professor H. R. Fairclough of Leland 
Stanford University. New York: The Macmillan 
a aco 12mo. Cloth. 118 pp. Price, 60 cents, 
net. 

A Latin text, to be a constituent of the “Macmillan 
Latin Classics,” prepared under the supervision of Pro- 
fessor Egbert of Columbia. The Trinummus is a Latin 
play and a comedy. The play gets its title from the 
three pieces of money that were usually paid for the 
services of a sycophant or professional imposter. It 
has a Greek vein running through it. as there is, in fact, 
in all Plautus’ plays. The author gives a copious intro- 
duction dealing with the times and style of the Latin 
play-writer, and furnishes sixty pages of careful annota- 
tions that help to make clear the text. 
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“Pink Eye” (Conjunetivitis) Attacks the Byes in the 
Springtime. It is Contagious and Calls for Immediate 
Action. One Child with “Pink Eye” will Infect an En- 
tire Class in a short dime. Mothers and Teachers should 
be Prepared to Offer “First Aid’”—Murine Eye Remedy. 
It Affords Prompt and Reliable Relief. Apply Murine 
Freely and Frequently. Write for Sample and Booklets. 
Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago. 


WE HAVE PREPARED 
a pamphlet showing why 
THE NEW 
WEBSTER COOLEY 
COURSE IN ENGLISH 


(Just Published) 








will make your language period the most profitable 
and the most enjoyable work of the school day. A 
copy of this pamphlet containing a complete specimen 
chapter from the Course will be sent to any address 
upon request. 








Over 500 cities and towns are using the pre- 
viously published language books in the 
Webster Cooley Series. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


New York Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EMS of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

1 authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be available, these contributions 

should be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








' MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 10, 11, 12: Northwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Sioux City. 


March 24, 25, 26: Middle Tennessee 
Educational Association, Nashville. 


March 24-26: Alabama Educational 
Association, Birmingham. 


March 30-April 1: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Hastings, 
Neb. 


March 31-April 1, 2: Southern Luit- 
nois Teachers’ Association, East 
St. Louis. 


April 7, 8, 9: Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Ottumwa; 
= Eugene Henely, Grin- 
nel. 


April 14, 15, 16: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association. 


May 5, 6, 7: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Boston. 


June 14-17: North Carolina Teach- 
ers’ Assembly, Asheville. 


June 20-22: West Virginia State As- 
sociation, Charleston. 


June 28, 29, 30: Ohio Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Cedar Point. 


June 29-30, July 1: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 
Erie; president, Superintendent 
Charles Lose, Williamsport. 


July 2-8: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Boston. 


August 2-7: Third International Con- 
gress of School Hygiene, Paris, 
France. 


October 27, 28, 29: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Rutland; 
president, DB. G. Ham, Randolph. 


December 27-30: Florida Educational 
Association, Pensacola. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


BURLINGTON. ‘The Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club of Vermont will hold its 
mid-year meeting and banquet at 
the Y. M. C. A. rooms, Burlington, 


-March 11. Matters of interest and 


importance will be considered. 


MIDDLEBURY. Among the 
courses which will be offered at the 


_ next summer session of Middlebury 


College are the following, bearing 
upon high school work: High School 


. Adminstration, Methods of Teach- 


ing in Secondary S&chools, The 
Teaching of German, Methods of 
Teaching Preparatory French, Man- 
ual Training for High Schools, A 


Model High School Course in Physi- 
eal Geography, A Model High 
School Course in Zoology, A Model 
High School Course in Chemistry, A 
Model High School Course in 
Physics. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


SPRINGFIELD. Carlos B. Ellis, 
head of the commercial department 
of the Springfield high school, has 
been elected principal of the Central 
high school in this city. Mr. Ellis 
was born in Victor, New York, Aug- 
ust 8, 1860, and has had a wide ex- 
perience in educational work. He 
eame to Springfield in 1898, organ- 
ized the commercial branch of the 
high school, and has been head of 
that department since that time. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard 
Teachers’ Association will hold its 
nineteenth annual meeting in the 
new lecture hall, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Saturday, March 12. at 9.45 a. 
m. The topic for discussion will be: 
“The Achievements and Shortcom- 
ings of the American College.” The 
speakers will be: Walter R. Marsh, 
headmaster of St. Paul’s’ school, 
Garden City. Long Island, N. Y.; Wil- 
liam Orr, deputy commissioner of 
education for Massachusetts; David 
Snedden, state commissioner of edu- 
cation for Massachusetts; J. McK. 
Cattell, professor in Columbia Uni- 
versity: A. Ross Hill, president of 
the University of Missouri. 


BOSTON. Frank M. Leavitt, now 
at the head of the department of 
manual training of the Boston city 
schools, has been appointed asso- 
ciate professor of industrial educa- 
tion in the school of education of the 
Tniversity of Chicago. Mr. Leavitt 
has been intimately associated for 
some years with the work of the in- 
dustrial commission in Massachu- 
setts, and is therefore particularly 
well qualified to deal with the prob- 
lems of industrial education. The 
school of education at the university 
has for a long time given courses in 
manual arts, and Mr. Leavitt’s addi- 
tion to the corps will strengthen a 
department that is already strong. 
Mr. Leavitt was a student and later 
an instructor in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. He will 
begin his work with the opening of 
the summer quarter, and will give 
courses during the whole of the next 
academic year. 

The annual conference meeting of 
the Massachusetts Council of Educa- 
tion will be held March 19, at 10 a. 
m., at Boston University. Boylston 
street. Dr. David Snedden, com- 
missioner of education of Massachu- 
setts, will address the council on the 
subject, “The Interrelations of Sec- 
ondary and Vocational Education.” 


The Eastern Association of Phys- 
ies Teachers will meet March 19 at 
the Roxbury Latin school, Boston. 
The program will be as_ follows: 
9.30 a. m., meeting of executive com- 
mittee: 10, business meeting: (1) 
Reports of secretary and treasurer; 
(2) election of new members: (3) elec- 
tion of officers: (4) reports of stand- 
ing committees; 11, “Galileo in Flor- 
ence and Rome,” by J. C. Packard; 
11.15, “New Apparatus and Devices 
Found Useful in Teaching Mechan- 
ics.’ by Messrs. Andrews, G. A. 
Cowen, Gilley, Hathaway, E. Rice, 
A. G. Webster: 12 m., “An Elemen- 
tary Course in Practical Mechanics,” 
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by Professor J. M. Jameson, Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2.30 p. m., 
“The Gyroscope: How It Works and 
What It Is Used For,” by Professor 
A. G. Webster, Clark University, 
Worcester. 

The regular monthly meeting of 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club 
was held March 5 with a large at- 
tendance. The principal speakers 
were Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton of 
‘Tufts College and Dr. David Sned- 
den, state commissioner of education, 
each of whom spoke upon “Some of 
the Causes Which Have Led to High 
Cost of Living.” Some of the causes 
attributed by Dr. Hamilton to this 
condition were the great increase in 
gold production, the enormous ex- 
pense of city, state, and national 
government, extravagance in living 
on the part of the people, the tremen- 
dous loss of property by fires, legis- 
lation affecting food supplies and 
hygienic conditions, and the fact that 
at the present time practical'y eichty 
per cent. of the population are living 
in cities, while formerly this same 
percentage were food producers in 
the country districts. Dr. William 
A. Mowry of Hyde Park was elected 
an honorary member of the club. 

NORTH ADAMS. The only course 
in iron working in any grade school 
in New England is now being offered 
to the boys of the Mark Hopkins 
school in connection with the manual 
training work at the normal school, 
under the instruction of Arthur H. 
Trueby, instructor in manual train- 
ing. The manual training deprt- 
ment is flourishing more thin ever, 
and the attendance continues to test 
the capacity of the rooms. Mr. 
Trueby has over 100 boys in his de- 
partment during the day, some of 
them working in the regular wood- 
working room, some at the forge in 
the boiler room, and _ still others in 
the room which gathers in the over- 
flow of industry. Two new depart- 
ments are those of cobbling and 
clothes-pressing. A bench of wrought- 
iron construction was made by the 
iron workers, and fitted up as a cob- 
bler’s bench, and here hoys may re- 
pair their shoes by bringing the 
necessary leather for their own use. 
A big ironing board has been set up 
in the workroom, and here the boys 
are learning to press their own 
clothes. The iron workers are plan- 
ning to construct more benches for 
use in ihe grammar schools of the 
city, some of them heing made of 
Iron pipes to give them an _ under- 
standing of some of the principles of 
pipe fitting. The benches can be 
constructed in this way at about 
one-half the cost of a manufactured 
work bench, and absolute rigidity 
can be secured because of the iron 
construction. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MISSOURI. 

ST. LOUIS. For several years the 
board of education of this city has 
been wrestling with the problem as 
to its legal rights to allow schoo? 
buildings to be used for other than 
strictly school purposes. After an 
exhaustive examination of all laws 
bearing on the subject the board’s 
legal adviser has informed it that 
under certain limitations the. build- 
ings may be so used. In accordance 
with this legal advice the board has 
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framed rules governing the use of its 
buildings for other than strictly 
school use, the chief points of which 
are: (1) That the superintendent and 
commissioner of buildings shall have 
power to grant the use of school 
rooms to societies and associations 
for the promotion of educatio. and 
other civic interests; (2) that such 
grants shall not interfere with the 
regular school program; (3) that all 
such meetings shall be free and open 
to all citizens; and (4) that the board 
shall be re-imbursed to the extent of 
the expenses for light, heat, janitor 
service, and other outlay incident to 
such use of the buildings. 


—_-- 


INDIANA. 


INDIANAPOLIS. Officers were 
selected by the Department of Su- 
periutendence, N. E. A., as follows: 
President, W. N. Davidson, superin- 
tendent of schools of Omaha; first 
vice-president, J. A. Schwan. super- 
intendent of schools, Columbus, 0O.; 
secretary, A. P. Call, superintendent 
of schools of Hartford, Conn.. Mo- 
bile, Ala., was chosen for next year’s 
convention. 


oe 


ILLINOIS. 


The Educational Commission ap- 
pointed by the governor to study the 


school system of Illinois and the 
laws under which it operates, to 
codify these laws and to suggest 


such amendments as seemed neces- 
sary. was unable for want of time 
to complete tts work. In order that 
the work begun should be properly 
completed, Governor Deneen has re- 
appointed the old members of the 
commission, filling two vacancies by 
the appointment of President A. J. 
Rurrows of St. Ignatius College, 
Chicago, vice President R. 5B. 
Hieronymns of Eureka College, who 
has resigned to become the secretary 
of the Educational Commission, and 
Superintendent W. L. Steele of Gales- 
burg vice Superintendent BE. G. 
Cooley. The commission as re-ap- 
pointed is as follows: Francis G. 
Blair, superintendent of public in- 
struction, ex-officio chairman; Presi- 
dent Edmund James, University of 
Tilinois, Urbana; President A. J. 
Burrows, St. Ignatius College, Chi- 
cago; Principal Alfred Bayliss, West- 
ern Illinois Normal school, Macomb; 
Superintendent W. L. Steele, Gales- 
burg: County Superintendent A. F. 
Nightingale, Chicago; Principal 
Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; R. E. 
Hieronymus, former president of 
Pureka College, Eureka, secretary of 
the commission. One of the main 
pieces of work left unfinished is a 
study and report on industrial edu- 
cation. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 

DENVER. The Colorado Mathe- 
matical Society held its annual meet- 
ing in Denver on December 29 under 
the auspices of the science section of 
the State Teachers’ Association. Dr. 
Saul Epsteen, assistant professor of 
mathematics in the university. who 
is president of the society, delivered 
the presidential address, entitled 
“Some Experiments in the Teaching 
of Mathematics.” 


CALIFORNIA. 
LOS ANGELES. The California 
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Library Association has compied a 
list of pictures for libraries and 
schools which will prove a very valu- 
able document. The titles are ar- 


ranged under appropriate headings — 


and in groups, and a brief descrip- 
tion is given under each title. 





NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


SEATTLE. Frank J. Barnard 
was an exceedingly delightful man, 
a noble friend, and a valuable public 
school leader. He was superintend- 
ent of the public schools of this city 
from June 20, 1890, until July 1, 1901. 
He was found dead in his bed on 
January 25. The night before he 
went upstairs to answer a telephone 
call, and then retired to his room. 
The next. morning he was dead from 
heart disease. He was a graduate of 
Cornell University, and before com- 
ing to Seattle was superintendent of 
public schools in Middleton, Ohio. 
He was chosen superintendent of 
Seattle’s public schools to succeed 
Miss Julia Kennedy. Mr. Barnard 
inaugurated many changes which 
placed the school system of Seattle 
in the front rank. Upon his retire- 
ment he accepted the position of 
manager with the American Book 
Company, and had charge of the 
business of that company in the 
northwest territory. For the past 
ten years he had been a member of 
the board of regents of the Wash- 
ington State College at Pullman, hay- 
ing been honored with a re-appoint- 
ment within a few months. A few 
years ago he also served by appoint- 
ment from the governor on a com- 
mission appointed to inspect the in- 
stitutions of the state. Mr. Barnard 
was about sixty years old. 


FOREIGN. 


CANADA. 


Canada has passed a law taxing all 
educational institutions conducted for 
private gain. Every sort of school, 
whether sectarian or non-sectarian, if 
operated for private gain, must pay 
the regular assessment of municipal 
taxation. Heretofore such institu- 
tions have enjoyed an exemption 
when incorporated. 


TORONTO. Professor George H. 
Locke, who formerly was dean of the 
college of education in the University 
of Chicago, editor of the School Re- 
view, and afterwards in the editorial 
department of Ginn & Co., was at the 
close of his first year’s service as chief 
librarian of the public libraries of 
the city of Toronto, called to the 
meeting of the public library board 
und presented with a check for $500 
as a token of appreciation of the 
people of Toronto of the success that 
had attended his efforts as chief li- 
brarian of the city. 


— 


Our Prosperous Territories, 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD, 

Perusal and analysis of the just- 
issued 1909 report of the secretary of 
the interior brings out the following 
facts about our several territories :— 

ALASKA. 

Alaska has a permanent white 
population of 33,000, 7,000 white per- 
sons employed in the mines, tan- 
neries, and in railroad construction, 
who are transients, and about 35,000 
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PREVENTION OF _ DISEASE 
CONTAGIOUS AMONG 
How i Cane Recep 


HE prevention of disease conta- 

' gion among school children has 
ong been a subject of serious 
er and exhaustive experiment. 


cal science has demonstrated - 
that disease contagion is easily 
transmitted by dust, and that circulat- 
ing dust, moreover, is the greatest 

rier pes ees. vec of wane 

~ known. e true remedy, 
then—the true preventive of disease 
transmission—lies in the extermina- 
tion of dust and its millions of living 
bacilli. 

Dusty floors simply teem with 
these micro-organisms.. Sweeping 
will not dispose of them. The action 
of the broom merely swishes the dust 
and germs into the air and affords an 
opportunity for them to circulate 
with every current of air. We must, 
then, regard dry-sweeping as par- 
ticularly dangerous, and there should 
be a crusade in every school, every 
store, in every public building 
against the practice. 

Standard Floor Dressing has proved 
the most effective dust collector and 
floor preservative yet discovered. It 

does not evaporate, and floors on 
which it is used require but three or 





four treatments 
gratifying results. 
Where Standard Floor Dressing is 
used the dust adheres to the. floor, 
and may be collected and disposed of 
without polluting the atmosphere, so 
that the dangers from dry-sweeping 
may be now entirely eliminated. 
There are thousands of schodls 
throughout the country using Stand- 
ard Floor Dressing with remarkable 


a year to secure 


success, and it is a fact that the 
health of many communities has been 
advanced by the use of this prepara- 
tion on the floors of schools, stores, 
and public buildings. 

Standard Floor Dressing is not, 
however, intended for household use, 
and no one should attempt to apply it . 
to home floors. 

Standard Floor Dressing, besides 
being the logical remedy for the dust 
evil, is also a splendid floor preserva- 
tive. Floors on which it is used will 
not crack or split, and will last much 
longer than untreated floors. 

To, prove that our claims for 
Standard Floor Dressing are capable 
of actual demonstration, we are mak- 
ing an offer to officials in charge of 
public buildings and schools. We 
will treat the floor of one room or 
corridor free of all cost, so that you can 
personally see that the Standard 
Floor Dressing will most effectually 
keep down the dust and thus lessen 
the danger of contagion. To locali- 
ties far removed from our agencies 
we will send free sample; with full 
directions for applying. 

We will be pleased to 
send particulars and 
A; ==— our book, “Dust and 
' — om Its Dangers,” to any 

oon” address upon request. 

DRESSING Standard Floor Dress- 

; ing is sold nearly 
everywhere in barrels, 
half-barrels, and in 
one and five-gallon 
cans. If not to be had 
in your locality, we 
will quote prices on 
application. Address 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 
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natives. In 1909 fiscal year $17,186,- 
445 worth of merchandise was re- 
ceived from the United States, an in- 
crease of more than a million dollars 
over the preceding year. Alaskan 
exports to the United States totaled 
nearly twice as much, namely $34,- 
335.435, giving the territory an 
American trade for the year of $51,- 
521,880, or very nearly one million 
dollars a week. The gold production 
in 1908 was worth $19,292,818, and 








NOW IS THE TIME tostock up for another 

zone with the Tarr Noiseless Pointers, rubber 

, at only FIFTY CENTS per dozen while 
present ag | lasts. 

d don’t forget that the Gifford Air- 
Tight Ink-Well is still the most satisfactory 
school desk ink-well in the market, after a 
test of more than twenty-five years. W.A. 
Choate Seating Company, 80-82 State Street, 
Albany,N. Y. 


CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS! — 


Just the thing to give your scholars at close 
of Schoo]. Suitable for the higher grades as 
wellas for primary. Send a two cent stamp 
for samples and also circulars of Photo Post 
Cards and Photographs. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 211, Canal Dover, 0. 








Botany for Teachers 
Laboratory course by mail. Fee $5.00. 
Address A. E. Wight, Instructor, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 


PUBLIC LANDS Tim — neeites, 

illions of Acres Pub- 
I= OREGON lic Land Given Away in 
Oregon, When, How, Where.”” DOUGLAS 
COUNTY ABSTRACT CO., Roseburg, Ore. 


Geography Specimens 


ARRANGED FOR ALL GRADES OF 
SCHOOL WORK. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
COMMERCIAL HISTORY 
NATURAL SCIENCE 
COMPOSITION 


STANDARD INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS CO. 


65 Fifth Ave., New YorkCity 
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A Year Added to the Life of a Text Book 


is oftentimes A DOLLAR SAVED 


A Clean Cover on a well preserved book Stimulates 
Scholars to Personal Cleanliness 


The Well-Made, Durable and Convenient 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


s32 AND 3:3: 


Quick Repairing Materials 


Are Essential, Economical and Desirable 
A Trial Order Will Convince You 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. M.c. HOLDEN, sec’y 


the copper output realized $605,267. 
Coal is prevalent, but no production 
of moment yet, and no patents for 
coal lands have been isued. Next to 
mining, eanning of salmon is 
Alaska’s most important industry, 
reaching a value for the year of 
$9,972,316 for exports to the United 
States alone. The year’s pack was 
about 2,278,000 cases of four dozen 
one-pound cans each. During the 
year sixty-nine United States public 
schools for natives were maintained, 
with an enrollment of 3,809 and an 
average attendance of 1,521. In- 
struction in sewing, cooking, and 
earpentry is made prominent in 
these schools, as well as efforts by 
the school bureau to induce more 
sanitary modes of living in the na- 
tive villages. In native education 
$200,000 was spent in 1909. Rein- 
deers are a success and beneficial to 
the natives, about 23,000 of the use- 
ful animals being there now. One 
hundred and _ sixty-five miles of 
wagon roads, 383 miles of sled roads, 
and 241 miles of trail have been con- 
structed at the expense of $690.000. 
The service afforded by the military 
cable and telegraph is excellent. 
From 16,700 to 28,000 square mi'es of 
land are suitable for agriculture and 
grazing, and the known coal fields 
embrace about 12.000 square miles. 
These 28.700 to 40,000 square miles 
of “ready” land are widely distrib- 
uted over a region containing some 
200,000 square miles. Survey work 
is urged at a cost of about $100,000 
for the first season. 


ARIZONA. 


Arizona has a population of about 
260,000, the bulk of the immigration 
being from the eastern and middle 
western states. Both agricultural 
and mining products increased sub- 
stantially in 1909. Territorial re- 
ceipts for the year were $917,490, 
against $882,827 in 1908. The terrt- 
torial cash balance of June 30, 
1909, was $376,704. On that date the 
total bonded city, county, and terri- 
torial debt was $3,098,275. In 1908 
the mining output was the largest in 
the history of the territory, consist- 
ing principally of 289,523,267 pounds 
of copper, 117.647 ounces of gold, 
2,808,450 ounces of silver, 304,000 
pounds of zinc, and 2,928,000 pounds 
of lead. 


HAWAII. 


Hawaii Territory, which consists of 
eizht principal islands having an ag- 
gregate area of 6,640 square miles, 
has an estimated population of 175.- 
000. Of this number about 75.000 
are Japanese, 18,000 are Chinese. anda 
5,000 are Koreans. The Hawaiians 
and part-Hawaiians number about 
35,000, or only one-fifth of the entire 
population. of the remainder, 
about 14,000 are Americans, British, 
or Germans, 23,000 are Portuguese, 
and 5,000 are Spanish. Porto Ricans, 
and niiscellaneous. The Japanese 
fare decreasing, and the Portuguese 
increasing. An additional income 
tax imposed will provide several 
hundred thousands, which will be 
available for the encouragement of 








WE ARE ICONOCLASTS because we are tearing down the COPYBOOK 
IDOL through which a nation of chirographic cripples has been de- 


veloped. 


renempatnies a 
Seetiiieias ani ee 


WE ARE CONSTRUCTIONISTS because we are TEACHING THOU- 
ANDS OF TEACHERS every year how to teach their pupils a style of writ- 
ing which forces good posture and embraces LEGIBILITY, RAPIDITY, EASE 
AND ENDURANCE. 

THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING is a PROVED 
SUCCESS in the Public Schools of NEW YORK, BOSTON, and in hundreds 
of smaller cities in the East and Middle West. 

FREE NORMAL COURSES in MUSCULAR MOVEMENT WRITING 
are offered to teachers in schools in which the PALMER METHOD is adopted 
completely. The price of this course to others is ten dollars. 

One copy of the self-teaching Palmer Method Manual, postpaid, 25 cents. 


THE A. N. PALIIER CO. 
32 E Union Square - - - New York City 
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desirable immigration. The 1909 fis- 
cal year’s territorial receipts were 
$3,051,526 (three times those of Ari- 
zona, which has 25,000 more people), 
an inerease of $381,778 over 1908. 
The surplus of receipts over expendi- 
tures for the year was $116,542. On 
June 30, 1909, the net availab’e cash 
balance on current account. was $282,- 
888. On that date the bonded debt 
was $3,959,000, a decrease of $20,000 
during the year. Imports in 1909 
were of the value of $21,434,980 (in- 
erease $1,439,256). Those from the 
continental United States amounted 
to $17,391,406 (increase of $2,088,081). 
The total exports amounted to $40.- 
521.504. a decrease of $1,166,951. 
Those to the United States reached a 
value of $40,487,352. The decrease 
in exports was largely due to delay 
in harvesting the sugar crop. Cus- 
toms receipts (which go to the fed- 
eral treasury) were $1,379,379, a de- 
crease of 8153.777 from 1908, but 
larger than for any fiscal year except 
1908 and 1907. The 1909 crop of 
sugar is estimated at 530,000 short 
tons, valued at $40,000,000. Secre- 
tary Ballinger recommends amend- 
ment of the land laws in favor of 
actual settlers (rather than associa- 
tions and corporations), and a sus- 
pension of the coastwise navigation 
law, in regard to passenger traffic 
between Hawaii and the mainland 
by the through steamers which 
make Honolulu a port of call. 
NEW MEXICO. 


New Mexico has a population of 
470,000, an increase of 20,000 over 
1908. The foreign immigration 
(strange to say with Mexico adja- 
cent) is less than one per cent. The 
finances of the territory are in good 
condition, the net bonded indebted- 
ness on May 31, 1909, being only 
$912,420: the net receipts for the 
eleven months ended May 31, 1909, 
were $1.611,159, and the expendi- 
tures $1,083.934, leaving a cash bal- 
ance of $527,225. Territorial re- 
ceipts are all deposited in approved 
banks, are protected by ample bonds, 
and draw three per cent. interest on 
daily balances. The coal mines in 
1909 fiscal year produced more coal 
and coke than in any preceding year, 
2.708,624 tons having been shipped 
from the mines. The total value of 
this mining and the coke was $3,881,- 
508; and the industry gives employ- 
ment to 2.231 workers. New Mex- 
ico’s school expenditure exceeds 
$600.000. The publie school enroll- 
ment is 47.987, about ten per cent. 
of the entire population. Compul- 
sory education has been and is a 
success in the territory. 

By the foregoing it is easily seen 
that these territories of the United 
States are prospering. Data regard- 
ing Porto Rico and the Philippines 
does not emanate from the depart- 
ment of the interior, and is not yet 
published. 


,* 


Agricultural Colleges and Schools. 
BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 


Agricultural colleges and schools 
are important factors in practical 
American education. The 1909 re- 
port of the secretary of agriculture 
points out that in the year several of 
the biennial state appropriations for 
these institutions have approached or 
passed the half-million mark, notably 
Montana ($487,000), Pennsylvania 
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University of Vermont Special courses for teachers. Collegecourses in Arts and 
Science for college credit. The University is situated on the 
shore of Lake Champlain between the Adirondack and the 


Summer School 


climate, 


Green Mountains and enjoys many natural advantages,—cool 


. historic surroundings and a varied 


topography affording a wide range of study in natural science 
July 5 to August 12 For information address . : 
J. F, MESSENGER, Director, Burlington, Vermont. 
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WM, J, ROLFE, A. M. Litt. D., President Emeritus 


HENRY penne sol SOUTHWICK, President 
Oratory, Literature, 7 4 
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ter.” A. bea ful new Building 
> u new . Sam. 


College of Oratory =*=sm""" = 


CHICKERING HALL, Hu GTON AvE. 
row “BOSTON, MASS. 





($526,000), and Kansas ($671,000), 
The growth of the agricultural col 
leges is also indicated by the number 
and character of college buildings 
erected during the year. Among the 
more important of these were the fol- 
lowing agricultural buildings:— 
State. Cost of 


Buildings. 
eee eee e a eee $400,000 
California (under construc- 

CD = ais iae eas 5 Sec awe 200,000 
AR RAE ie Be ba? 175,000 
ae RE SES gr »«.+ 100,000 
Sk ccc it'he wae ete de 100,000 
ERE OO nee 80,000 
Wisconsin (livestock pavil- 

ME ne oo de kn bee cto uae --- 75,000 
We 2 doo 4a 545 hee se oe berke 50,000 


The third session of the graduate 
school of agriculture, held at Cornell 
University, was more largely at- 
tended aud more generally successful 
than the two previous sessions; grad- 
uate schools offering courses in agri- 
culture were established in Illinois 
and Massachusetts; faculties and 
courses of study were reorganized on 
broader lines in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Oregon, Khode Island, South Caro- 
lina, and Wisconsin. Twenty-seven 
states now make definite provision 
for training public school teachers of 
agriculture, or for aiding them along 
the same line in other ways. New 
agricultural colleges have been es- 
tablished in Hawaii and Porto Rico, 
and. the former was opened early in 
1909. 

Secondary courses in agriculture 
have been started in connection with 
the agricultural colleges in Montana, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Virginia; two district agricultural 
high schools have been provided for 
in Idaho, four in Arkansas, with a 
total appropriation of $160,000; two 


SUMMER TERM 


OF THE 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


HE eighth annual Summer Session of 
T University of Maine will begin June oth 
ona ar for six Woe 
orcough courses in English, Classics 
Modern ages, Sciences, Mathematics, 
Education, History, and Political Economy. 
New courses in Domestic Science, Horticul- 
tnre, and Seer will be added this year. 
Courses in Library Economy will be pro- 
vided by the Maine Library Commission. 
The expenses are very low. The location 
is an ideal one for summer work. A special 
effort is made to meet the needs of teachers. 


For information address 
DEAN J.8. STEVENS, Orono, Maine 


R. T. CRANE’S 
new book 


The Utility of 


all kinds of 


Higher Schooling 


Price, $1.00 net 
Fer sale by 
A.C. McCiurg & Co., Chicago 
Baker & Taylor Co., New York 











more in New York with $100,000, and 
five in Oklahoma, two of which have 
been voied $32,000 each. Texas has 
given $32,000 for public high schoo} 
teaching of agriculture and domestic 
science; Minnesota, $25,000 for ten 
schools; Virginia, $20,000 fer ten 
schools; Mississippi, $1,000 for one 
school in each county, and in Louist- 








HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 80ST’ 


Minnea, 414 Cen Bldg. Portland, Ore., 202 Swetland Bidg- 
How York, HZ 166 Fifh Ave. eee Col. ats Oooccy Piak, _ Darkieloy, Onl’, niet Dhetinck Ave: 
ue. Spokane, Wash., 618 Peyton Bldg. Los és, Cal., 238Dougias Bldg. 


FISHERS... ACENCY 


Excellent facilities for placing teachers cre"? tt 120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


™TEACHERS'’ EXCHANGE 126 eoyisten se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Che James F. McCullough Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 














All calls for teachers direct from school authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 


tions. Competent teachers in demand. REGISTRATION FEE, $1.00. WRITE US. 
9 JACKSON BOULEVARD . * CHICAGO 


When Available for a Position Try the Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


We operate throughout the entire West and recommend candidates for all 
lines of school work. 


From an Idaho City. Superintendent: —‘‘All the teachers you recommended are so far 
proving very satisfactory and are of the usual high order which you recommend.” 
a of a Colorado School Board: — “Iam greatly pleased to report to you 
that Mr. G. is making exceptionally good. Patrons are greatly pleased with him.” 
From an Arizona City Superintendent:— ‘I desire to thank you for your promptness 


in hel me to secure a teacher.”’ 
4 the President of a College in Wisconsin:—‘‘My dear Mr. Dick—Miss W. has 


mad ood impression upon me, and I have heard only good things of her.” 
“Teachers wanting positions in the West should regbter with us. 


FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 236-237 Empire Bldg., Denver, Colo 














A WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 
Placin Send to day for our new booklet entitled “ A Placing Agencv for Teachers 
g —The Way It Works.” It will tell you all about eens services,” 
Agency something new in the educational field; why we placed 247 per cent. more 


teachers in the West last year than the year before, and from rural teachers 
For up to the president of a prominent western university; how you become per- 
Teachers manently listed with us; and important information regarding educational 
opportunities in the West. ; 
BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE CO., INC., - Dept. 21, 
Rooms 303 to 311 Century Bidg., Denver, Colo, Est. Seven Years. 








THE A recommendation Agency fur- 
. PARKER nishing the services of two offices 
to its candidates. Established 


9 eight years. Conducted by Willard 
Teachers N. Parker, formerly Assistant State 
Agency 


Superintendent of Wisconsin. Write 
for particulars. Address the nearer 
Madison, Wisconsin ffi 
Colfax, Washington oimice. 














E SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to school officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Some New Books. 








Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Attention and Interest..........0..eececeeeereeees Arnold The Macmillan Co., N.Y. $1.00 
Tad AONE CE VGA,... 565. i035 cede ccccveccs cecect Sbumway [Ed.]* “ “ “ 25 
EY ME abbr db 56 000 ¥aied.cK0d eesccavsececs Hubbell William F. Fell Co., <6 -- 
A First Reader............... Howe, Pritchard, Brown Charlies Scribner’s Sons, ‘‘ -_— 
Manual Training for Common Schools........... Allen “ “a “s “ _ 
The Education of the Child...................... Key G. P. Putnam’s Sons, > 15 
A Message to the Well.......-.....-.----.seeeees Dresser ‘ Se ~ oe 1,25 
The Bi 95 Story of the Constitution.... Elliott a as as a _—— 
4 Quiz Boo EEE, 50 dc Sob. As. skahsbcobocese ‘ope a “4 st 66 1.75 
Number by Development........ SEE ie EE Gray J.B. Lippincott Co., Phila. —— 
The Junior Kepublic.. :....... 5... -ceeeceesevedees George D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. —— 
The Master............ Baglcs 2 ah ded Wededsd such es Bacheller Doubleday, Page & Co. “ — 
Historic Boyhood..... ... ........... 20 SS: Holiand George W.Jacobs, Phila. 1.59 
The German Element in the United States...... Faust Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 7.50 
a ee er en ee oe McMurry ‘* « PS * -25 
The Promise of America. -.-. Croly The MacmillanCo., N.Y. 2.00 
The Great Issues............. Horton bid ss “ “ 1.50 
Manual for the Eleanor Smith Music Course... Smith American Book Co., ” —— 
Robbins’ Plane Geometry... ............ 6.4045 -+0s Robbins a - “ _— 
Stories of Discoverers for Little Americans ... Lucia me ae ee eg .40 
Valera’s Pepita Jimenez ........ ........ceeseees Cusachs ae) + oe o 90 
Studies of Toes Bearing Trees........... epheses Mosher C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, “ —_- 
The St as COPe........+:.. ... Osborne Underwood & Underwood “ -—— 
Child’s Readers fade sev dacs axe Alexander Eobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis— 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island................. ... Baker(Ed.] Chas.E. MerriliCo., “ .40 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
Sddress the Principal, A.C. BoypEn, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrrousuRG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


gry NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM: 

Mass. For women only. Especial at- 
tantion is called to the new course of Houre- 
hold Arts. For catalogues address HENRY 
WHitTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts 
For both sexes. Department for the peda- 
gogical and technical training of teachers of 
the commercial branches. For catalogue 
address J. ASBURY PiITMAN, Principal. 














ana $500 to each school approved by 
the state board of education. In 
Massachusetts the Smith Agricul- 
tural school and Northampton School 
of Technology has been opened at 
Northampton, and smaller agricul- 
tural high schools at Petersham and 
Montague. 

Boys’ and girls’ clubs for study in 
agriculture are reported from twenty- 
nine states, with a total membership 
of more than 150,000. Attendance on 
farmers’ institutes last year (4,926 
regular institutes of 15,210 half-day 
sessions), numbered 
nearly three millions. The influence 
of that movement for better agricul- 
ture is incalculable, affecting, indi- 
rectly, sO many more than the nearly 
three millions who attended the insti- 
tutes. The increase since the start 
in 1908 is more than 167 per cent., 
and if all farmers of farmers’ insti- 
tutue activity are included, of about 
270 per cent., and all that in only six 
years. Movable schools of agricul- 
ture are fast becoming leading fea- 
tures of farmers’ institute develop- 
ment, over 2,500 young persons being 
registered as students in these 
schools during the year. with quite 
satisfactory results. Eight normal 
schools for the instruction of farm- 
ers’ institute teachers were he'd in 
1909, under 1.000 institute lecturers. 
Four states ran railroad specials and 
report an attendance of 159,000. 
Many other railroad specials were 
conducted by state boards of agri- 
culture and by the agricultural col- 
leges. The railroads now not only 
furnish trains to the institute direc- 
tors free of charge, but they also pro- 
vide board and lodging for the in- 
struction force. 

Institutes especially intended for 
women are rapidly being organized. 
Twenty-one states held such in 1908. 
Domestic and sanitary science and 
household art are taught. This 
means a better and a happier home, 
and necessarily a better farmer. 








SCHOOL OF Vvice, Body and Mina 


trained for culture and pro. 
EXPRESSION fessional power. 8 Sum- 

mer Terms, Boston Ashe- 
ville, Eureka Springs. Seattle and Chicago 
Winter Term opens Oct. 5. All advan- 
ces in vocal and expressive training for 30 
years have centred in this School and the 
books of its Pres. 8. 8. Curry, Ph. D. Drop 
postal for free booklet and notice of Book on 
Voice, 11 Copley Sq., Boston. 


EMBOSS YOUR OWN MONOGRAM 


on stationery, linen,etc., 
with our Patented Press. 
gram Press, Suite 81, 60 
Batavia Street, Boston. 





Insures fashionable sta- 
tionery at a moment's 
notice. Any two-letter 
combination or single 
initial press for 25c post- 
paid. Samples of work 
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KEITH’S. 

The coming of Mrs. Eva Fay to 
Keith’s next week will be one of the 
most important events of the sea- 
son. Mrs. Fay’s name is well known 
through America and the English- 
speaking world as the greatest expo- 
nent of the psychic art now extant. 
Her ability to tell what has 
occurred never fails to arouse 
the greatest interest, while her pre- 
dictions as to the future have been 
almost supernatural, the directness 
with which she has foretold events 
in the lives of those who have ap- 
pealed to her. The bill will include 
Jack Wilson, that remarkable ex- 
temporaneous comedian, who will 
probably have something to say 
about Mrs. Fay; Stuart, the “Male 
Patti,” who comes with a score or 
more of beautiful French gowns; 
Griff. the English clown juggler; 
Hassan Ben Ali’s Arabs; Mignon- 
ette Kokin, the singer and dancer: 
and Galetti’s Baboons, in an amusing 
comedy called “In a Barber Shop.” 


—_ 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


[Continued from page 269.) 





for the wanton killing of game. 
There has been no shooting except 
for food or for the procuring of 
specimens to add to the scientific 
collections, chiefly those of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The crown- 
ing achievement was the killing of 
three giant elands, the first com- 
plete specimens ever taken from the 
country. Altogether, the “bag” of 
the ex-President and his son Kermit 
includes about 500 specimens of 
large mammals, among them seven- 
teen lions, eleven elephants, ten buf- 
faloes, ten black and nine white 
rhinoceroses, nine hippopotami, nine 
giraffes, and three leopards. 
TROUBLE IN TIBET. 


The hermit nations fare hardly in 
these strenuous days. Korea is in 
process of assimilation by Japan. 
Now Tibet. most rigidly exclusive of 
all, is in a turmoil. For a century 
or two it has been nominally subject 
to China, but Chinese authority has 
been of the most slender sort, and 
the Dalai Lama, the head of Lama- 
ism, the principal religion of the 
people, has been not only the relig- 
ious head but the civil head of the 
state, Chinese authority being rep- 
resented only by a minister or regent 
appointed from Pekin. But China, 
who is herself awakening into new 
national life, has determined to 
strengthen her hold upon Tibet, to 
make Chinese administration a real 
thing instead of a shadow, and to 
encourage Chinese immigration and 
settlement upon Tibetan lands. To 
this end, she has sent an army into 
Tibet, upon the approach of which 
to Lhassa, the capital, the Dalai 
Lama fied without ceremony and 
sought refuge in India. It is asa 
religious rather than as a civil po- 
tentate that the Dalai Lama is to be 
feared, and it cannot yet be foreseen 
exactly what effect these incidents 
will produce upon the Tibetan relig- 
ionists. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


a man, then a gentleman, then as much more more as we can get, 18 a sort of call 

from schools that comes to us with an especial weleome. For instance, bere is 
a letter from a high-class New England te school dated Feb. 7, 1910: ‘‘ September next 
I shall want a young man to teach here with following characteristics: A tleman of 
refinement, with one or more years of 8 experience; fond of nature; interested im 
boys, particularly small boys; capable of door sports; musical;  engege 4 a college 
joining and gui them in their out-of- graduate; would consider a high-grade 
normal graduate. Subjects to be taught: French, music, and, if possible, physical train 
and manual training. Can you help me?” We certainly can. That is just the sort o 
place we like to fill, and that every year we hold men back for. When we enroll acandidate 
with qualities like this we say to him, ‘‘ Don’t takeany ordinary bh 


thatany time ld be safe i iting Se for th : ey CAL 
; you wou safe in wa t. 1 forthat; trus 
yourself to us and we will put you where it isa recognized advantage to be a GENTLEM 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 































TEACHERS WANTED FOR SEPTEMBER 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY, *”* ‘se 


We are now in the midst of things, daily filling aed positions in Colleges, State No:mal) 


Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. you want perfonal service, write, us, 
8000 positions filled through this one office. ‘Address C. MALEERT, Menager., + 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenus 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. ~ 


2 ee ’ introduces to Col 

M ER i CA N TEACHERS AGENC Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOR EIGN eaperiey Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goy- 

ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 








or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


with good general educati ted for d 
PECIALISTS High, P ratory and Herma! School and Colicecs is tena: 





re 
sylvania and other States. Grade tansiees with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $00 to $70 per mc nth. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO. 
101 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1 lenarm St., Denver, Colo. . 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent » j j 
reattiet’” tesa Gane petent Teachers. Asgists Teachers in obtaining 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELERIDGE H SABIN 
Pres Sec. and Treas, 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
oo Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
o for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA, 





The Hathaway Teachers’ Agency. 


(608 Gage Street, Bennington, Vermont.) 
(One hour’s ride from North Adams, by trolley.) 


Painstaking and EFFICIENT SERVICE of both employers ard teachers ist | 
this Agency. Good candidates recommended, with iui) ‘infor matin srmceenine tele 
Favorable terms to teachers. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4:.2SSccC.2 stress, "nonos'*™ 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


EDUCA TORS '* "358fen ** EXCHANGE 


Results unequalled “Testimony 150 Educators” Free. 


S Winship 














OOO0Seoe 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ 
g Agency Long distance Telephone. ALVIN 2 PEAaR. 


SOOO OOSS 0660S OOFG00S SOSSOOOF 9680066 6600600/ 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


March 10, 1910 








~ JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every 
teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and states- 
man. The book, as Representative Brosius 
said, that influenced the passage of the most 
remarkable bill that ever passed any State 
Legislature— an act to prevent the increase 
of idiocy and imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. 
of R. 51). 


Cloth, 50 cents — Paper, 25 cents 


New England Publishing Company 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


Science 


A weekly journal established in 1883, devoted 
to the advancement of the natural and exact 
sciences, the official organ of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, publishing 
original articles and notes on the progress of the 
different branches of science, the proceedings of 
scientific societies and academies, reviews of 
scientific books and articles, preliminary accounts 
of researches and full discussion and news on all 
subjects concerning scientific men and scientific 
and educational institutions. 


Annual subscription $6.00. Single numbers 16 cents. 


The Popular Science Monthly 


An illustrated magazine, established in 1872, 
devoted to the diffusion of science, publishing 
articles by leading authorities in all departments of 
pure and applied science, including the applicatiors 
of science to education ard society. 


Annual subscription $3.00. Single copies 30 cents. 


The American Naturalist 


A monthly journal, established in 1867, devoted 
to the biological sciences with special reference to 
the factors of organic evolution. 


Annual subscription $4.00. Single numbers 36 cents. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS 


Garrison, N. Y. 
Sub-Station 84, New York. 


Lancaster, Pa. 














WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notioces.’’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

** | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me th houtallour dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 

From a Maine teacher: 

‘*«] want to thank you for obtaining such a splendid position 
for me. I certainly feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 


“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking for a first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher, If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
lease put us in communication with them. E ’ 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“1 have been very much pleased with the work of your 
ot eed in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
th of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

Than for your good work in my behalf, I am 

cs — 3 4 “ Very truly Tours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 


attention. 
WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 
m Street, Boston, Mass. 


29-A Beaco 
Long Distance Telephone. 














Teachers of Geography 


We take pleasure in announcing the publica- 
tion, December 20, 1909, of a remarkably clear, 
comprehensive and suggestive 


OUTLINE STUDY 
IN CEOCRAPHY 


By MAUD E. KINGSLEY 


The Geography Outline suggests a new method 
Jot teaching this important subject, and it can be 
used with any text-book of geography. 

Starting with the city or town (however smalland 
obscure) in which the pupil lives, it interests him 
in the situation, government, productions, occupa- 
tions, natural features, and relations to other towns, 
county, state, section and countryin which suchcity 
or town is located. He is thus led on, step by step, 
until he has comprehended in his study the essen- 
tial facts and features of the entire world. 

Miss Kingsley is an expert in analysis and outlin- 
ing. Her outlines in Literature, Latin and United 
States History published by us have had a phenome- 
nal success. The Outline in Geography is especially 
fine. It will commend itself to every teacher of the 
subject as pedagogical and practical. 

Miss Kingsley’s work saves the time of the teacher, 
suggests helpful methods, shows the pupil how to 
— the subject, and gets him thoroughly inter- 
ested. 

We confidently commend this book to teachers 
and classes in geography everywhere. 


BOARDS, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


20 BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 































































